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HE constitutional crisis in the United States is grave, 

but there is at least the assurance that it will be treated 

as such by the President. “1 am a constitutional Presi- 

dent,” Mr. Truman has said. Consequently, although the 
action of a Washington judge, in ruling that the United States 
Government had no right to seize the steel industry, has 
plunged the country straight into a dangerous strike, the due 
process of law is being gone through and the whole question is 
being submitted to the Supreme Court. If Mr. Truman is 
willing to hand over to the judges an issue which may cut down 
the President’s large but ill-defined powers to intervene in 
industry in a national emergency it is certainly not for any non- 
American to criticise him. It is a courageous act. But unfor- 
tunately whatever the final decision of the Supreme Court may 
be, and however profound the effect of its decision on the 
course of American constitutional history, it will not settle the 
dispute which has already brought the vast and vital United 
States steel industry to a standstill. That dispute arose over a 
claim by the steelworkers for higher pay and improved con- 
ditions. One Federal agency, the Wages Stabilisation Board, 
wished to grant much of their claim. Another agency, the 
Office of Price Stabilisation, refused to sanction the increase in 
the price of steel which would have been necessary to meet the 
higher labour costs. In effect, the President’s seizure of the 
industry would have favoured the unions by removing control 
from the hands of the protesting employers. But it would not 
have broken the deadlock. Nor will a decision that the industry 
cannot be taken away from its owners by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The wage claim will still be there and the employers 
will still be unwilling to meet it. 


Shots in the Corridor 


All possible explanations of Tuesday’s incident, above 
Konnern in the air corridor from Berlin to Frankfurt, in which 
a French airliner was attacked by Russian fighters, must 
be in some way discreditable to the Russians. That 
quite certainly applies to the Russian protest to the 
French authorities in which it is stated that warning shots 
Were fired when the air-liner was found outside the corridor 


and disregarded orders to land. Even if this Russian version 


Were true—and it conflicts with all other accounts—it could 
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not possibly excuse the attack. Bursts of machine-gun and 
cannon-fire into the fuselage of an unarmed passenger plane 
are something more than warning shots. The attack, whatever 
excuse is invented, was a barbarous act. It was something of 
a miracle that it did not lead to the death of seventeen people. 
The only possible honourable reply on the part of the Russians 
would be an explanation, apology and reparation—without 
delay or equivocation. If this is not forthcoming it will certainly 
not be possible to let the matter rest simply as the latest 
example of the hollowness of the Russian Government’s claims 
to cultural equality with the rest of the world. The last 
blockade of Berlin began four years ago after a similar inci- 
dent, which on that occasion resulted in the death of the 
fourteen occupants of a British plane and the pilot of the 
Russian fighter that collided with it. The eventual Russian accep- 
tance of the success of the counter-blockade, and the consequent 
re-opening of the land routes to Berlin, could not possibly have 
been given with a good grace, and it has never been certain 
that a second attempt to starve West Berlin would not be 
made. It is quite obvious that the Western Powers must watch 
the situation closely and be ready for quick action. 


General Eisenhower’s Successor 


The appointment of General Matthew Ridgway to 
succeed General Eisenhower as Commander-in-Chief Allied 
Forces Europe, comes as no surprise. The choice was 
recognised as lying between General Ridgway and General 
Gruenther, General Eisenhower's Chief of Staff. Each 
possesses certain qualities which the other ficks, and if one 
had to be appointed to the exclusion of the other it would be 
hard to say which would satisfy requirements the better. Since 
General Gruenther, who had fair reason to expect the reversion, 
has immediately declared his readiness to serve with complete 
loyalty under General Ridgway the best of both worlds i 
secured. Lord Montgomery, under whom General Ridgway 
served in Europe in 1944, having with equal generosity 
welcomed the new appointment and indicated his willingness 
to serve under the new chief as long as he may be required, 
it is clear that the highest posts at $.H.A.P.E. will be as effec- 
tively manned as they are today—which means as effectively 
as they well could be. When with this is associated the recent 
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appointment of Lord Ismay to the secretary-generalship of the 
North Atlantic Council it is not too much to say that the 
affairs of N.A.T.O. on the military side are in better shape than 
they have ever been. General Ridgway, of course, has to be 
proved in his new surroundings, but the capacity he has 
manifested as a fighting soldier in Korea, and the experience 
of many of the newest weapons he has gained there, have 
rightly caused the news of his appointment to be received 
with complete confidence. That the new commander should, 
in existing circumstances, be an American was inevitable and 
entirely right. The only qualifying consideration arises from 
the relinquishment by General Ridgway of the United Nations 
command in Korea at a moment when a critical phase in the 
Operations there may easily develop at any moment. 


Over to Japan 


It must be hoped that the sound and sure information about 
political and economic prospects in Japan which has not 
emerged during the occupation will become available quickly 
now that the peace treaty is in force and Japan is an indepen- 
dent Power once more. For despite the confidence of Mr. 
John Foster Dulles and the hopes of the Yoshida Government 
no outside observer can be sure that Japan is well on the road 
to democracy. The news of the signing of the promised— 
threatened might be a better term—treaty with the Chinese 
Nationalists in Formosa strikes a jarring note. So does the 
news, at the other end of the political scale, of Left-wing student 
demonstrations against the Americans in Tokyo. About the 
origins of such moves, and the strength and breadth of the 
support for them, we know too little. Japan is still an unknown 
quantity, and outside opinions about her future are more likely 
to be compounded of ignorance with an admixture of fear than 
to be the outcome of a careful examination of fact. The first 
stirrings of a demand for protection against cheap Japanese 
exports have already been heard from Lancashire. The signs of 
uneasiness at a possible revival of Japanese militarism are still 
perfectly visible in Australia and New Zealand, despite the 
safeguard provided by their mutual-defence pact with the 
United States. The possible consequences of a Japanese move 
for more active participation on the anti-Communist side in 
Korea could be awkward in the extreme. There is not much 
chance of any rapid swing to the Left. But there is quite a 
considerable chance that the achievement of sovereignty may 
lead to a clash between those elements seeking a new and 
strictly nationalistic Japanese policy in the world and those 
favouring close co-operation with the Western Powers. Mr. 
Yoshida is not so firmly in the saddle that he can face this 
possibility with equanimity either now or in the elections in 
a few months’ time. 


Sovereign or King? 


Anyone—say an American—who comes fresh to the problem 
of a settlement between Britain and Egypt, may well find it 
almostincredible that success or failure apparently hinges on hair- 
splitting over King Farouk’s legal title. Until last October the 
official title of the King of Egypt was “ King of Egypt, Sovereign 
of Nubia, the Sudan, Kordofan and Darfur.” The title was 
changed by the Egyptian Parliament last October to the simpler 
but, except to constitutional lawyers, essentially similar “ King 
of Egypt and the Sudan.” Why, then, all the fuss? The 
answer is simply that a change was made, and that, in the 
mood of intense excitement which ruled last October, the 
change was intended to mean something. Since then, no doubt, 
the Egyptians have tried to minimise the significance of the 
change, just as opinion in Britain and in the Sudan has tended 
to over-emphasise its significance. It is probably, therefore, 
impossible to do any more juggling of words and formulas so 
that both Egyptians and Sudanese should be satisfied. On the 
other hand, as the self-appointed guardians of Sudanese rights, 
the British Government would be perfectly justified in pointing 
out to the Sudanese themselves certain essential facts of the 
situation. The first of these is that King Farouk’s legal title 
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to claim sovereignty over the Sudan is a good one: the second 
is that, if things continue to take their present course, it ma 
well be less than two years before the Sudanese find them. 
selves completely independent, whereupon their first need will 
be to arrange a peaceful modus vivendi with Egypt. In view 
of these facts there would seem to be an unanswerable Case 
for bringing Sudanese representatives into the discussions with 
Egypt immediately. As long as they remain simply detached 
and suspicious observers of events they will continue to claim 
a greater degree of political isolation than their past history or 
present condition justifies. 


Franco and the Arabs 


The Spanish mission which has been touring the Arab States 
has now returned to Madrid. Its reception in the Arab capitals 
has been officially quite warm, but unofficially there has been 
some bewilderment. What, it has not unreasonably been asked, 
has prompted General Franco’s enthusiasm for the Arabs? 
What (and this is more important) does he propose to offer as 
an earnest of his friendship ? The obvious answer is that he 
should offer reforms in Spanish Morocco; the Arabs themselves 
go further, and insist, needless to say, that what Spanish 
Morocco needs is independence. It is hardly likely that General 
Franco is prepared to offer Spanish Morocco even qualified 
independence, or, for that matter, that the people of Spanish 
Morocco would be able to make any good use of it if he did, 
Nevertheless the possibility that some gesture may be made 
towards the Spanish part of Morocco has made the French 
more anxious than usual about the future of the French part, 
It is true that in every way—administratively, economically and 
socially —the smaller Spanish zone lags behind its greater French 
neighbour; the comparative political calm of the Spanish zone 
is the calm of stagnation, not of content. However, any stimulus 
in Spanish Morocco must have inevitable repercussions across 
the border. It may be that the Spaniards are -not primarily 
thinking in terms of Morocco at all. General Franco, who 
first won fame as a leader of African troops, doubtless has a 
personal interest in cultivating good relations with Moslem 
peoples. This would fit in, too, with the vision of Spain as 
the leading partner in a new Mediterranean grouping, detached, 
for bargaining purposes, from the Anglo-American bloc. Such 
a development is theoretically possible, though Arab suspicions 
do not seem to find Spanish leadership inherently more attrac- 
tive than British or American. 


The Fares Imbroglio 


The effect of Monday’s Commons debate on fare in- 
creases was to make clearer the exact reasons why the 
Government intervened to prevent the rise which had 
been due to take place on May Ist, but it did nothing whatever 
to unravel the tangle into which the whole question of the 
control of fares in the nationalised industry has fallen. Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe at least gave the Government's case a 
semblance of consistency, by insisting that the intention, was 
to prevent increases in sub-standard fares out of all proportion 
to those applicable to the public generally. But it was no more 
than a semblance. The proper relationship between sub- 
standard fares and other fares is still not determined. It is 
nonsense to argue that because some people (how many ?) may 
have selected their place of residence in order to get the benefit 
of a cheap fare that fare becomes sacrosanct. It is not the 
business of the Government to shelter such arbitrarily chosen 
groups of the population from the normal hazards of the 
economic system. The tendency of the Transport Commission 
to sweep away special fares may not be completely logical 
either. After all, many low fares were introduced for the 
purpose of increasing the railways’ earnings by inducing the 
public to make use of equipment which would otherwise be 
expensively idle. But that is a much better reason for making 
concessions than the Government have been able to produce. 
It would help the railways to pay their way. All the Govern- 
ment have done is to make it more difficult for the railways 
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to do anything of the kind. If the Opposition had been able to 
make that one point Monday’s Parliamentary performance might 
have served a purpose. But Mr. Morrison managed to get the 
whole question so embroiled with political irrelevance that the 
realities of economics were lost. 


Clockmakers’ Paradise 


The claim made by certain shop stewaids on behalf of 
900 redundant workers at the Smith Clock Company’s factory 
at Cricklewood is, on the face of it, beautifully simple. It 
is that, although there is no work for them, these employees 
should be retained and paid “pending suitable alternative 
employment.” As a demand that the Smith Clock Company 
should hand over a sum of money for nothing, or else suffer 
the consequences of a strike, it has a bluntness which any 
gangster might admire. But the effect is partially spoiled 
by the further claim of the shop stewards concerned that they 
are only demanding “ the right to work” and that the right of 
workers to be paid for not working is a “ basic principle.” 
These supplementary arguments have a certain untidiness 
which is not noticeable in the main demand. Thus they involve 
defining the term “ the right to work” and “ the right to be 
paid for not working ” in such a way that the two are identical. 
They also disclose that, in taking on a worker, an employer 
js, as a basic principle, guaranteeing him a wage for life, 
whether he has work for him or not. This has already startled 
the Federation of British Industries and it may even shock 
the official trade union leaders (as distinct from the shop 
stewards referred to above). It is true, no doubt, that the phrase 
“pending suitable alternative employment” in the original 
demand holds out to employers a hope that they may not be 
tied for ever to redundant employees. But the word “suitable” 
is, of course, capable of varying interpretations. Thus, in this 
particular case, the fact that Ministry of Labour officials have 
actually attended at the factory and told the strike committee 
that other work could be found for the redundant employees, 
does not seem to have settled the matter. Can it be that the 
shop stewards, who have received the consistent backing of 
the Daily Worker, do not want it to be settled ? 


Keeping Films Going 

The Conservative Government has meddled much less than 
its predecessors in the affairs of the British film production 
industry. There may be some connection between this and 
the fact that there is a slight recovery in the industry—but it 
is the recovery of a pulse which had almost stopped and is 
now faintly beating. In spite of its attempts at suicide, the 
British film industry is worth preserving, and one of the most 
important preservatives is the quota which compels British 
cinemas to show a fixed proportion of home-made films. When 
it was fixed at forty per cent. in 1949-50 the number of 
cinemas which failed to fulfil the quota was 2,335 (out of 
4,800). In the next year, with a thirty per cent. quota, the 
number of defaulters fell to a little under 800. Perhaps it is 
now time to think about raising the quota to thirty-five per 
cent., for it is the only device which has succeeded in keeping 
some life in the industry in the worst of times. A newer device, 
the Film Finance Corporation, backed by £6,000,000 of public 
money, has been a slow starter, but its latest report shows a 
small profit for the first time. One of the outstanding loans 
is an alarming one, and the repayment which has begun on the 
others is slow. But the list of corporation-financed films is 
long, and several of the films were worth making. The quota 
and the corporation between them will do far more to preserve 
the British film industry than the advice of trade-union leaders 
Whose anti-Americanism sometimes has nothing to do with 
concern about British prosperity. But Mr. Thorneycroft, who 
will soon have to think about revisions in the current film 
agreement with Hollywood, will need to be both tough and 
wary in his dealings with Mr. Eric Johnston, who, as a 
negotiator, has always been too smart for the British. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Government hardly came out of the debate on 

the standstill on fares with blushing honours. Never 

did it rid the House of the impression that it had acted 
impulsively—that, as you might say, it was a “rushed job,” 
carried out under the compelling eyes of a masterful foreman. 
It was as impossible not to feel sympathy for Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe at having to take up the burden of the 
Government’s defence, as for Mr. Maclay at having to lay it 
down because of ill-health. Why should Sir David have been 
pushed into the breach rather than any one of several other 
Ministers ? Perhaps it is that he is a willing horse. He is 
also one of the most amiable men in the House. But his explan- 
ation of the circumstances that on one day Mr. Maclay 
declares he has no right to interfere with the Central Consulta- 
tive Committee and a week later does so was more confused 
than convincing. Nor was his confidence likely to get a fillip 
from the knowledge of that speech he made on the Transport 
Bill, arguing that the measure had one glaring defect: it left 
the way open to Ministers to interfere with the Transport 
Commission and overrule its decisions. Long before Mr. 
Morrison spoke, Sir David saw Mr. Morrison fingering, with 
a collector’s touch, the leaves of a bound Hansard, and he 
knew that the ghost of that speech would soon rise from its 
pages to confront him. 

- * x * 

But let Sir David not worry. There are Morrisonian 
skeletons in the Hansard cupboard that can be jangled very 
nicely on the appropriate occasion, and Mr. Morrison knows 
them all intimately. One can almost see that Sam Weller wink 
of his at the thought. Meanwhile, in the fares debate, he was 
playing the game he knows. Abadan was far away. He was 
rejuvenated. The crestfallen figure we have known since he 
blundered into the Foreign Office had, as it were, put the clock 
back to somewhere between 1945-50. He was all alive and 
kicking—especially kicking—and he did his kicking with the 
finesse of a Stanley Matthews taking infinite care not to shoot 
into his own goal by appearing to stand for the increase in 
the workmen’s and season fares. Drawing on his experience 
of the war Cabinets he limned an exuberant picture of the 
probable manner in which Mr. Churchill took the fares prob- 
lem out of the Minister’s hands and imposed his own decision, 
and when Mr. Churchill objected that the picture was pure 
invention he fell back, like any artist, on the claim, at least 
so it seemed, that the picture had a truth for the imagination 
transcending particular facts. Can Mr. Morrison maintain 
his recovery ? No one who believes a sane leadership of the 
Labour Party is bigger than a party interest has found any 
pleasure in seeing Mr. Morrison as far below par as he has 
been during these last months. 

- * * * 

In the debate on Central African Federation it was most 
interesting to contrast Mr. James Griffiths, the late Colonial 
Secretary, with Mr. Lyttelton, the present one. Vauvenargues 
said great thoughts spring from the heart, and there is truth 
in the saying, but that is not the same thing as thinking with 
the heart. Mr. Griffiths is a little disposed to do that. With 
Mr. Lyttelton it is the other way round. The head is very much 
on top. But his is a humaner realism than the Opposition 
would give him credit for. He showed he had done everything 
to get the Northern Rhodesian and Nyasaland representatives 
to the conference, while he convinced most people, especially 
now that the July conference is to be postponed, that federation 
is not to be rushed. 

~ * * * 

All members are deeply concerned at the slump in cotton, 
but Labour’s sudden raising of the purchase-tax issue on the 
eve of the Finance Bill discussions, where it properly belongs, 
and within hail of the municipal elections, seemed to smell 
somewhat of party politics. Mr. Boyd Carpenter argued well 
for a sense of proportion about the tax in relation to 
Lancashire's problem. H. B. 
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TROUBLED AFRICA 


FRICA is providing the world with a full quota of 
problems. There is Tunis, there is Egypt, there is 
Bechuanaiand, there is the Union of South Africa, 

there is Central African Federation. Some of the problems 
are the direct concern of this country and some are not. Of 
those that are the question of the pernianent exclusion of 
Seretse Khama from the chieftainship of the Bamangwato 
tribe appears to be settled so far as this Government is con- 
cerned—it is always open to a succeeding administration to 
reach a different decision—by the announcement made by the 
Secretary for Commonwealth Relations in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday. Lord Salisbury’s decision is to be regretted. 
He very rightly revoked his previous refusal to see the deputa- 
tion that has come from the Bamangwato territory to plead 
for Seretse’s return. They admittedly represent a majority of 
the tribe. It is known that so able and wise a counsellor as 
Tshekedi Khama is in favour of his nephew's recognition, 
despite his marriage to a white woman. But Lord Salisbury 
is not persuaded. Fortified by the advice of officials in the 
Commonwealth Office and white officials in Bechuanaland, he 
has taken his decision in what he believes to be the interests 
of the tribe. The sincerity of his belief is not in question. 
li may possibly be well-founded. But it is based on the very 
questionable assumption that, with Seretse definitely and finally 
out of the way, the Bamangwato will quietly elect another 
chief and settlke down peacefully. The delegation now in 
London have told him unequivocally that that is not so. 
Keaboka has said that the tribe will not accept Rasebolai, who 
is next in succession, and that he, Keaboka, who is next in 
succession after that, will not accept an office of which he 
considers Seretse the rightful holder. In that case there will 
have to be indefinite and altogether undesirable continuance 
of administration by white officials. Lord Salisbury cannot, 
of course, ignore the violence of opinion in the Union of South 
Africa on the subject of mixed marriages, and the economic 
ruin the Union has it in its power to inflict on Bechuanaland; 
he would be neglecting his duty grossly if he did. But when 
all is said the balance both of justice and of political wisdom 
tilts in favour of the restoration of Seretse despite the risk. 
How great that risk might be is indicated by the daily rise 
in the temperature of public opinion in the Union in connection 
with the Bill establishing what is in effect a political rather than 
a judicial tribunal to pronounce on any conflict between a 
legislative act and the established constitution. A constitution, 
in the United States, in France, in Germany, in the many 
countries which, unlike Great Britain, live under a written 
constitution, exists to assure different classes of the population, 
particularly minorities, various political or social rights, and 
it is an essential provision that it shall not be overridden by 
any narrow or chance majority of the legislature. Dr. Malan 
is determined that it shall. For the two-thirds majority in the 
two Houses sitting jointly he purposes to substitute a bare 
majority, knowing that on the current issue, the alteration of 
the franchise of Coloured voters, a two-thirds majority is 
unobtainable. A challenged Act will still go to the Supreme 
Court, but if the Prime Minister does not like the verdict a 
simple majority of the two Houses will in the last resort render 
the Act valid. If this does not follow the precise method of 
Nazism it unquestionably reflects the spirit of Nazism, and 
not all South Africans, it is to be hoped not a majority of South 
Africans, are prepared to give a welcome to that. But since 
Dr. Malan’s majority in the House of Assembly cannot be 
shaken the danger of extra-Parliamentary action as the only 
expedient open to public opinion is extremely. grave. 


South Africa is a Dominion, and must go its own way for 
good or ill; the British Government has no authority over jt 
It is quite otherwise with the three territories, North and South 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, whose future is being discussed jn 
London this week. Southern Rhodesia is some way advanced 
towards Dominion status, but the other two territories are 
Protectorates, and so far as their African inhabitants are 
concerned desire nothing better than to remain so. They Oppose 
the federation now under discussion because, while they trust 
the Colonial Office, they fear the domination of Southern 
Rhodesia, much stronger politically and economically, in any 
federation confined to the three territories; that fact may win 
support for a project now securing increasing attention— 
a much larger federation, including the three East African 
territories of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. Much more 
will be heard of this; it was announced on Wednesday that 
Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
Mr. Welensky, Chairman of the North Rhodesian Legislative 
Council, and various members of the Kenya and Tanganyika 
Legislative Councils had signed a declaration favouring in 
principle the creation of this larger unit. On the vital question 
of what African support the project commands little informa- 
tion is as yet available. Meanwhile the immediate question 
is the London Conference, which the African delegates from 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland have declined to attend. 
The debate on the subject in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday may, as the Colonial Secretary said, have been 
embarrassing at a moment when the conference is still 
deliberating, but in fact it elicited some useful explanations and 
reassurances from Mr. Lyttelton—who incidentally had no 
difficulty of disposing of the quite untenable suggestion that it 
was a breach of faith for the Government to hold the con- 
ference at all in the absence of the Northern Rhodesian and 
Nyasaland Africans. The Colonial Secretary did all in his 
power to persuade them to attend, which they unwisely refused 
to do, and they cannot be invested with a Soviet veto. 

On several points Mr. Lyttelton did a good deal to dispel 
various misgivings. In the first place he apparently accepted 
Mr. Griffiths’ suggestion that the abstaining Africans should be 
encouraged to stay on in London till the end of the conference, 
and have its results, which will take the form of a draft con- 
stitution for the proposed federation, explained to and dis- 
cussed with them. It is quite true that this could be done by the 
Governors of the two territories after their return, but talks 
with officials, and the Minister, in London would impress and 
reassure the delegation more. Secondly, Mr. Lyttelton 
made it clear that there will be nothing final about whatever 

*document emerges from the present conference. It will, if 
agreement is reached, represent the considered views of the 
British, Northern and Southern and Nyasaland delegates, 
and will be published for opinion in Britain and Africa 
to play on, but it will be perfectly open to emendation in the 
light of criticism and suggestion. It will be adopted in its 
final form, if adopted at all, at a further conference which it 
was intended to hold in July. But it is now clear that it will 
not be possible to hold the conference till considerably later 
than July, if only because the committee laying a_ financial 
basis for the federation will not be ready with its report. 
That, on the whole, is not to be regretted. It is common ground 
among both political parties in this country that, both economic 
ally and politically, federation will be an advantage for all the 
territories concerned. But it is plain that the great majority 
of Africans affected are not convinced of that. They are 
indeed convinced of the exact opposite, seeing as they do, 
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among other things, that the franchise in Southern Rhodesia 
js restricted, for blacks as well as whites, to persons with a 
roperty qualification of at least £250, and with educational 
qualifications which few Africans yet possess. 

Federation, whatever its merits, ought not to be rushed. 
Mr. Lyttelton enunciated a fundamentally sound principle 
when he said on Tuesday that “there is no future in self- 
government by Africans alone or in self-government by 
Europeans alone; the solution will lie in partnership.” That 
is profoundly true, but it must be a freely-accepted partnership. 


It must not be imposed on the Africans by Whitehall, even if 
Whitehall is sincerely convinced that it is in their interests. 
They must be educated and persuaded into it. Meanwhile 
the demand for much more African self-government, both local 
and provincial, in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland deserves 
full and sympathetic consideration. It is satisfactory that 
either the Colonial Secretary himself or the Minister of State 
is to visit the territories concerned in the near future. That 
should do much good, whether it advances the prospects of 
federation or not. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Dean of Windsor has been vigorously denounc- 

ing the Welfare State. I rather welcome that, 

in spite of the fact that if the Dean is_half- 
right he is also half-wrong. Every civilised State 
must be a Welfare State. Every State modelled on the 
New Testament inevitably is. The needy must be succoured, 
the sick be cared for, the aged be, in part at any rate, 
maintained, and to make sure that all this is done adequately 
i, must be done by the State. But I am all with the Dean when 
he points to the demoralisation that this may lead to, as I am 
all (or nearly all) with Lord Wooiton when he points to the 
degree in which among the citizens of today acquisition tends 
to overshadow obligation. Not what you can get out of the 
State but what you can do for the State is the ideal to inculcate. 
The Dean of Windsor was speaking to Boy Scouts, and there 
could have been no more appropriate audience. The Scout 
spirit and the spiv spirit are at war, and in certain circumstances 
undiscriminating zeal for the Welfare State could reinforce 
the latter. I admit that it is hard to know how and where to 
discriminate, but a feather-bedded people is not likely to be a 


venturesome people. 
* * * * 


To find Who's Who 1952 and Who Was Who 1941-1950 
(A. & C. Black, the dead £4, the living £5) reaching my desk 
simultaneously is almost an embarrassment of riches. How- 
ever, there are questions demanding an immediate answer. 
Does HITLER, Adolf, figure in the cheaper volume? He does, 
telephone number and all. That is what always pleases me 
about Who Was Who; so many telephone numbers are con- 
veniently included; after all, you never know; there may be an 
extension to the new address. The Mussolini entry ends “ died 
28 April, 1945”; it is no part of Who Was Who's business to 
say how, any more than in the case of Ribbentrop (also present). 
As for Who's Who, what new can be said about it? Nothing. 
lt is indispensable and always was. It would be possible to 
cull extracts indicating the strange penchant of the grave and 
wise for crediting themselves with bizarre, or even puerile, 
recreations. There is the less strange penchant of the more 
questionably wise for making their entry, by every resource 
and device, as long (and therefore supposedly as impressive) 
as possible; they presume on the editor’s indulgence, and it 
would appear not in vain. I could give instances, but refrain. 
One way and another Who's Who provides much wholesome 
entertainment as well as much valuable instruction. It can be 
scanned with equal profit in bed, in an aeroplane and in a 
Turkish bath. 

* * * * 

I asked last week if anyone could satisfy my lust for 
information about the Philo-Byzantine University. Someone 
very kindly has. I have indeed been told more than I think 
i Wise to impart to readers of the Spectator. The institution 
in question is not merely the Philo-Byzantine, but the Imperial 
Philo-Byzantine, University, and it does not at all surprise me 
that Prince Flavius Eugene II, Chief of the Imperial and Royal 
House Lascaris Megas Commenus of Rome and Byzantium 
(who, if | am not mistaken, already carries the weight of the 
Academia-Europa-Americana-Asia on his royal shoulders), has 
accepted the Presidency of it. But its representative in this 
country is a gentleman bearing the not markedly Byzantine 





name of Roberts, who in one notice figures merely as Hon. 
K.C.G.V., but in another as D.Sc., Ph.D., K.C.G.V. His address 
is given as Wood Court, Cobham, Surrey; the telephone 
directory, more lavish in its information, makes its entry read 
Wood Court Hotel. Mr. Roberts—in this case D.Sc., N.D.— 
is (or was) also President of the Psychology Foundation of 
Great Britain, Established by The Authority of an Academic 
Charter, which confers (or conferred) “the dignity of Doctor 
of Psychology (D.Psy.)” for the modest fee of fifty guineas; pre- 
liminaries to this supreme attainment are an entrance course 
at six guineas and a graduate course (both by correspondence) 
at twelve. I have hedged a little on tenses, because a rumour 
reaches me that this eminently laudable institution has 
abandoned its psychological and financial operations. The 
Philo-Byzantine University, so far as I know, continues its 
beneficent career—whatever the nature of it may be. 
* * * + 

It is as well to be quite clear as to one or two crusades which 
the next Labour Government may wage when it comes to 
power—though if it does come to power crusading will be 
unnecessary; weight of votes will do everything needed. A 
Labour ex-Minister, himself educated at a public school, 
urged in a week-end speech that it should be made illegal for 
parents to pay fees for their children’s education. So much for 
the public schools and all that. Equality must rule. But I am 
for going a little further. Let utility clothing be completely 
restored and no one allowed to wear anything else. Let the 
maximum price of all newspapers be |4d. (or if possible a 
penny) and make it illegal to publish anything at a higher 
price. Make it illegal to drink anything more expensive than 
beer. Make it illegal to smoke cigars. Abolish first-class on 
trains. Abolish all flying that costs more than third-class train 
fares. Abolish cake, which some people can’t afford. Forbid 
the sale of all fish except the plus-chips variety. If you can’t 
prevent people from making money by their industry prevent 
them from spending more than the idle can earn. 
Egalitarianism for ever. 

* . * * 

“April 21st. At last! Don’t Miss It! ‘HAMLET ’— 
the Play of the Famous Film.” This advertisement from a 
Yorkshire paper is stimulating in its significance. The public 
mind is working all right, and this is how it works. T. S. Eliot 
writes “ Murder in the Cathedral.” The play is filmed, and 
a new, and no doubt, better “ Murder in the Cathedral” is 
evolved from the screen version. Now, no doubt, we shall 
get a new and better “ Hamlet” tightened up and brightened 
up by adapters who will have done for Shakespeare what he 
could never have done himself. While on this, let me mention 
honourably too the advertisement of Rome as a tourist centre— 
“The City of ‘Quo Vadis,” or words to that effect. 

* * * * 

Ocular Demonstration. 

“A Jesus College freshman, Keith Wedmore, was reported 
in the National Press this week to have seen a flying saucer 
over Cambridge.”—Varsity. 

“The details of the time and place which he gave have 
enabled two Sidney Sussex undergraduates to identify it as 
a fire-balloon which they released to celebrate the eclipse of 
the sun.” —Varsity. JANUS. 
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The B.B.C. in Hansard 


By JOHN COATMAN * 


HE record of the B.B.C. is contained in some hundreds 

of volumes of Hansard. It opens on April 3rd, 1922, 

with a question asking if the Postmaster-General will 
modify the restrictions on the use of “ wireless telephones.” 
It ends for the present on April 2nd, 1952, with a question 
about the jamming of certain of the B.B.C.s world-wide foreign- 
language broadcasts. That bare statement reveals a prodigious 
growth. This article shows that current controversy over 
certain non-essential aspects of broadcasting is merely ludicrous 
beside the gravity of the real issues. 

The very first pronouncement on a scheme of British broad- 
casting, on May 4th, 1922, invites all applicants for licences 
to broadcast ” to come together . . . and co-operate . . . that an 
efficient service may be rendered and that there may be no 
danger of monopoly.” This theme of monopoly largely domi- 
nates Parliamentary discussion at the outset and is constant 
throughout the record. On August 4th, 1922, the Postmaster- 
General, answering continuous attacks on the monopoly, repeats 
“ .. There must be safeguards against monopoly . . . monopoly 
would sterilise developments and deprive broadcasting in this 
country of the benefits of inventions.” The monopoly feared 
was not only that of the supply of radio goods in the home 
market, and all arguments are relevant to the existing 
monopoly. 

As broadcasting began to reveal its potentialities, the attack 
on the monopoly grew in penetration and influence. Mr. 
Attlee, in a debate on broadcasting opened by himself on 
December I 1th, 1931, attacked the use of the B.B.C. in politics, 
saying: “It is a subject well worthy of consideration by those 
who believe in democratic institutions to see that we have not 
in the B.B.C. created a Frankenstein which is going to break up 
our political life.” A year earlier Mr. Attlee’s party was in 
office and it was Mr. Churchill who asked on May 28th, 1930, 
“when we may expect some arrangement which will 
allow other parties to use the broadcasting, besides the Labour 
Party ? ” 

The monopoly was attacked not only by the minority party 
in Parliament. Spokesmen of other minorities pleaded their 
causes repeatedly, but the most weighty protest came from Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Austen Chamberlain, who, 
in 1934, in connection with the series of talks “ The Debate 
Continues,” alleged that a new principle of political discrimina- 
tion had now been introduced in this country by silencing 
Members of Parliament who were not nominated by party 
leaders or whips. The world was then drifting into the 
Second War, but the view of world affairs consistently repre- 
sented by the B.B.C. was that of the Government. Mr. Attlee 
said on July 24th, 1933, “. . . there seems to be a general ten- 
dency on the part of the B.B.C. to regard what the Government 
says as right.” Today, as in 1931, the political pendulum 
has swung, and Conservative spokesmen complain that no true 
presentation of this country’s economic position was made to 
the public in recent years. These influential voices express the 
opinions of scores who could be quoted. The record shows 
beyond doubt that in these crucially important manifestations 
of the monopoly party views and interests are absolutely 
identical. 

Next, the record reveals a steadily growing sense of frus- 
tration among Members of all parties at their inability to come 
to grips with the B.B.C. in matters of public concern. Ques- 
tions do not get beyond the Table, or the Member is told that 
his question refers to matters entirely under the B.B.C.s control. 
Consider the troubles of bad reception which are endemic in 
some parts of the country, a permanent hardship. On Decem- 
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ber 10th, 1929, the Speaker had to ask the Postmaster-Generg 
to assist him with a question concerning bad reception jn Scot 
land, since he understood that no Minister was responsible for 
the B.B.C. The answer was that the question did not come 
within the Postmaster-General’s competence. On March 14th 
1951, Brigadier Peto, after he and others had failed to get satig 
factory answers about reception in North Devon, asked the 
Postmaster-General bluntly if it was not time he “ ceased tg 
cover himself with the cloak of the B.B.C. and took responsi. 
bility for his office.” Colonel Day’s exasperated cry of May 
17th, 1927, sounds regularly throughout the record as he asks 
the Postmaster-General what subjects he is prepared to take 
responsibility for in the House. 

It is clear from the record that the root cause of this frys. 
tration is the completely mistaken idea that the BBC. jg 
exactly like every other “ socialised ” industry whose general 
policy comes within some Minister’s purview, but not its 
routine operations. The B.B.C., however, is unique in that its 
policy and day-to-day operations are one and the same thing 
Consider the striking incident of February 2nd, 1934. During 
an armaments debate Brigadier Spears, arguing that the 
B.B.C. seemed set on shaping public opinion in foreign affairs, 
was illustrating his theme from certain B.B.C. talks, when the 
Speaker objected, but Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan intervened in support of Brigadier Spears. This was an 
outstanding example of inter-party unanimity on a fundamental 
issue of broadcasting. That accountability to Parliament is 
non-existent emerges clearly from the record, as, also, does the 
reason therefor. It is the lack (noted by Mr. Speaker above) 
of a Minister responsible for the B.B.C. Other reasons are 
the dissipation of responsibility inside the Government owing 
to the B.B.C.s political-warfare broadcasting and the world 
wide scope of its activities, impossible for any outsider to 
comprehend. 

All this results in the baffling constitutional problem of the 
B.B.C. As long ago as July, 1928, Sir E. Hilton Young thought 
we were drifting into a position “ which is not workable under 
our constitution—in which we have a Corporation responsible 
to no one.” Mr. Lloyd George made a similar point in March, 
1929, when he thought “ the stage had been reached when... 
the Postmaster-General must intervene. There are decisions 
that the (B.B.C.) board . . . cannot take.” The demand for 
specific constitutional control over the B.B.C. is another major 
recurrent theme, but even the Ullswater Committee's recom- 
mendation in paragraph 53 of its report is ignored. The 
answer to Mr. Acland in March, 1939, calls for serious 
notice. He asked the Prime Minister if he would consult party 
leaders “ and other prominent members of the House ” to give 
them opportunities similar to his own for broadcasting on 
foreign affairs. Dissatisfied with the answer, he raised the point 
on the adjournment. Its importance is obvious from what has 
appeared above, yet the Postmaster-General replied “ These 
matters are not in the hands of the Prime Minister or in my 
hands. They are in the hands of the Governors of the B.B.C.” 

But the most extraordinary examples of the B.B.C.s autarky 
come from the war years, when the record makes it perfectly 
clear that authority, even in matters bearing directly on the 
conduct of the war, was shared between the Minister of 
Information and the B.B.C. The abounding examples of this 
are summed up in the clash between Mr. Herbert Morrison and 
Mr. Brendan Bracken in the debate on socialised industries on 
March 3rd, 1948. Mr. Bracken affirmed explicitly that as 
Minister of Information he had had no power “ to order the 
B.B.C. Governors about.” Mr. Morrison replied: “ It is utterly 
intolerable, in a great war when the nation was fighting for its 
life, that the B.B.C. should have been able to do what it liked.” 
Mr. Bracken, however, stuck to his point in a manner which 
revealed definite resentment. 

Here we must leave the record, but even this slight summary 
of thirty years of Parliamentary debate and questions innumet- 
able shows that the B.B.C., as it has developed, presents an 
urgent political and constitutional problem. But it also shows, 
beyond any rebuttal by casuistry or interest, that on all the 
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main points of the problem both interests and opinions of 
members of all parties are identical. Yet, apparently; they are 
prepared to quarrel about such a quiddity as sponsored pro- 


grammes. 

This “is a subject worthy of consideration by those who 
believe in democratic institutions.” Thus Mr. Attlee, speaking 
of broadcasting in 1931. 


The Difference 


Born are for different men’s hurt 

The merry and the soulful flirt. 

Neither can bring herself to spurn, 

Even gently, love she can’t return. 

The merry wounds lightly enough, 

The face forgotten in a puff 

That charmed a month or two—but then 
She captivates more boys than men. 


The soulful belle dame sans merci, 

Wounds deeper far and deadlier ; she, 

Unspent her chastity’s vain gold, 

May unwedded die and old— 

Unwedded or ill-wedded, sad 

For lack of what she might have had— 

While, if the man be coward slave, 

Her face goes with him to the grave. 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE. 


Germans and Rearmament 


By ROBERT POWELL 
Bonn, April 28th. 

HE attitude of the average man in the Federal Republic 

towards the problem of rearming and participation in 

the European Defence Community has greatly surprised 
most people abroad, who expected the German to be true to 
the accepted Prussian type, and to rush to accept the chance of 
being a soldier once more. That this is not the case is due to 
a number of understandabie reasons, which are based upon the 
abnormal experiences of this country during the past two gener- 
ations. The catastrophic defeat in the Second World War has 
left its effect, not only in ruined cities and empty homes but also 
in an inner confusion which makes fundamental decisions 
almost impossible. 

Germany is now paying for two lost wars in less than forty 
years. In consequence the German feels that nothing can be 
more terrible than a lost war. He is not a conscientious objector 
on moral grounds. He thinks in this fashion: if it came to a 
third world war, the Western democracies would probably win 
in the end; but what would happen to Germany in the mean- 
time ? He assumes that his country would be overrun by the 
U.S.S.R. and that thousands of Germans would be carried off 
to forced labour in the East. It is little consolation, he adds, 
to be assured that after years of untold suffering he or his 
children would again control the Fatherland. 

If there is to be German rearmament, then for what purpose ? 
Are the Western Powers and their future German allies think- 
ing in the same terms about the ends to be achieved ? These 
questions are asked in political circles here, in view of the fear 
that the inclusion of the Federal Republic in the European 
Defence Community could mean the end of hopes of settling 
peaceiully the Germans’ two major problems today. Wil! such 
a development help or hinder the reunification of the Reich 
and the later return of territories beyond the Oder-Neisse 
Line ? 

Chancellor Adenauer consistently maintains that only 
through the closest co-operation with the West can such a 
position of strength be built up that the Soviet Union will agree 
to negotiate on these issues. Other German  politicians— 
especially the Social Democrats—disagree with this point of 
Often, too, sentiment rather than logic is the decisive 


view 
factor. In the background is always the fact that the Soviet 
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Zone is predominantly Protestant, and the possibility that 
Germans may have to fight against Germans. It is also forgotten 
abroad that among the younger generation of Germans-—those 
between twenty-five and forty years of age—there is a strong 
antipathy to “things military.” Not only have they already 
experienced war, but they will probably be called upon again 
in case of need. They returned from prisoner-of-war camps 
with a contempt for the General Staff, because of its blind 
obedience to Hitler, which has not been removed by the writings 
and speeches of many ex-generals since that time. 

There are, of course, exceptions—former high-ranking 
officers who appreciate the arguments that militarism will rise 
again, and that it will kill any democracy there may be in this 
country unless the new military force is reconstructed upon 
quite different lines. (The fifteen ex-officers who have expressed 
their opinions in Armee ohne Pathos, for example, appear to 
have’ no doubts about the necessity for revolutionary changes 
which would create, for the future, a soldier-citizen army. But 
it remains to be seen whether such progressive ideas will win 
through.) The excessive speed with which the last moves towards 
German rearmament are being completed is also responsible 
for the hesitant, if not hostile, attitude of the average German. 
Events are moving far too quickly for him. After having been 
told for years that he would never again be allowed to carry 
arms, and with former German generals still imprisoned for war 
crimes, the German is now informed that only through his 
being rearmed can European civilisation be saved. He frankly 
cannot grasp it. 

The manner in which the rearming offer was made has had 
significant repercussions. It was made at the beginning of the 
Korean War. In the excitement of that time the German was 
made to see his importance for the West, but not that he him- 
self belonged to the West so that in helping that civilisation he 
was helping his own country. In these circumstances the 
German was prepared to stress his price for such co-operation, 
especially since the Western Allies continuously emphasised to 
him the importance of “democracy,” “human rights,” etc. 
This was understandable, but unfortunately it ignored the issues 
still left unsettled at the end of the war. Within a few weeks 
the General Treaty to replace the Occupation Statute for the 
Federal Republic will be initialled. This is to be welcomed. 
But it remains to be seen whether the atmosphere of haste 
in which it is being completed will not leave with many Ger- 
mans the impression that Gleichberechtigung (equal status) 
mainly means the securing of German rights with as few corres- 
ponding duties as possible. 

An important psychological factor which must also be 
mentioned is that the people of the Federal Republic have not 
been prepared for such a revolutionary change as is involved 
in rearming. While it is obvious that much of the work of 
preparation done in committee had to be secret, many opportu- 
nities of keeping responsible German circles informed of what 
was going on were not taken. Chancellor Adenauer (he is also 
Foreign Minister) has too often played a lone hand where 
closer co-operation with his Cabinet would have been advan- 
tageous. (His recent retreat on the Saar question is due as much 
to the opposition in his Cabinet as to what Paris had to say in 
the matter.) The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Bundestag 
has also complained for months that it was never told essential 
facts nor given authoritative interpretations of developments at 
the moment when it could have a decisive influence on 
discussions between the Chancellor and the Western Powers. 

With the Social Democratic Opposition the situation has been 
much worse. Instead of a common platform being adopted in 
foreign policy, there have been continuous bickerings between 
the Chancellor and Dr. Kurt Schumacher, which have only con- 
founded the public. Whether one approves or disapproves of 
Schumacher’s viewpoint, there is little doubt that any observer 
here who takes the trouble to investigate German opinion for 
himself knows that Schumacher has been nearer to the majority 
of Germans in this rearming issue than has been the Chancellor. 

Even today it is doubtful whether Dr. Adenauer could get 
much more than a simple majority in the Bundestag for the 
ratification of a treaty of rearmament and membership in the 
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E.D.C.—without large concessions in other fields by the Occu- 
pying Powers. The S.P.D. knows this, and challenges him either 
to hold new federal elections on this issue or at least to make 
such ratification subject to a two-thirds majority such as is 
demanded for any change in the constitution. Whether the 
fact that, following last week’s developments in the South-West 
State, the Cvalition parties have lost control of the Bundesrat 
(Senate) will bring any changes remains to be seen. 

It should be said in conclusion that, generally speaking, 
German objections to rearming are mainly psychological, that 
they are not traceable to resentment against the Occupation, nor 
to pacifism of a moral kind, but to a fear that rearming means 
that West Germany may again suffer the hardships of occupa- 
tion by the U.S.S.R. during the early stages of a war, and to 
doubts as to whether rearming will enable Germans to bring 
about a reunification of Germany and to regain territories now 
— by Poland. But that is another chapter in European 

istory. 


France on £25 
By GLYN DANIEL 


HEN the foreign-travel allowance was cut to £50 

last November, tourist agencies began to report that 

their bookings were increasing, and by January, 
when it was cut to £25, they said that already there was a fifteen 
per cent. increase on their previous year’s bookings for foreign 
tours. This apparently contrary result is probably due to the 
fact that many intending tourists are worried by stories of 
increased costs on the Continent, and want to know beforehand 
that their hotel-bills will be met and just how much pocket- 
money will be available to them. “ Fifteen days in Montreux 
and £11 spending money.” “ Ten days in Dinard and £16 spend- 
ing money” are the sort of thing that the tourist agencies are 
now advertising, and these attractive and comforting slogans 
almost delude one into thinking that the spending money is 
coming from the agencies themselves or the Export Control 
Branch of the Bank of England. But the traveller who, like 
myself, dislikes institutionalised travel is again wondering 
how much he can achieve in 1952 on his allowance, and, 
indeed, whether it is worth the effort. 

[he answers to these questions for France are fairly simple. 
The return rail-fare to any resort is over and above the 
currency allowance. The French railways issue special tourist 
tickets which give twenty per cent. reduction on journeys of at 
least 1,500 kilometres and thirty per cent. reduction for 
journeys of over 2,000 kilometres. With these tourist 
return tickets the London-Pau return fare, for example, travel- 
ling third class and via Dieppe, is £12 17s. 5d. Rail-travel 
in France is now about 16s. per hundred miles, third class. 

lo offset the disadvantage of not having fares paid before- 
hand in sterling, motorists are given an additional allow- 
ance of £15 per car. Petrol in France is more expensive than 
in England; prices vary according to the different selling zones 
based on the distance from the ports. The average price of 
ordinary essence in now 5s. 7d. per gallon, and essence is com- 
parable to our Pool petrol. Supercarburant, which has a 
higher octane rating, and is really only suitable for high- 
compression engines and sports cars, is 5s. 11d. per gallon. 
The ordinary motorist with a 12 to 16 h.p. car using essence 


can easily achieve a round trip of 1,200 to 1,500 miles. Calais 
to Nice via Paris is about 750 miles 
French living costs have mounted very much since last 


summer. Edgar Faure, when he was Premier in February, 
said that French costs had risen by thirty-nine per cent. in the 
last year, as compared with a rise of twelve per cent. in 
Britain. Butter in France is &s. a lb., milk just over Is. for 
just under a quart, eggs Sd. to 7d. each, and sugar Is. 6d. a 
lb. There is plenty of everything, but a 4 Ib. leg of lamb may 
cost as much as 30s. Yet, despite these soaring prices, French 
hételiers know that they must keep down their charges if they 
are to win the English tourist. In 1951 some 660,000 British 
tourists visited France, taking with them the equivalent of 
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twenty million pounds sterling in francs. The present proble 
of the French hotel-keeper is to maintain his high standards 
of food and wine and accommodation at reasonable cost , 

An examination of the 1952 Guide Michelin, just published 
as well as correspondence with hotels I have visited in Previous 
post-war years, shows that this can be done. It is not ap 
apparently hopeless task to get a fortnight’s holiday in France 
“on Mr. Butler’s dole of £25 ” as Janus wrote in the Spectator 
of April 11th. There are plenty of hotels where a bedroom for 
two, service et taxe compris, can be had for less than five or six 
shillings per head per night; and these are not doss-houses byt 
reputable hostelries, many of them included among the 674 
hotels to which Michelin gives one star for outstanding Cuisine, 

I have been comparing meal-prices in the Michelin Guides 
for the last three years. In 1950 Monsieur Duclaud at the 
Glycines Hotel at Les Eyzies was charging 8s. for his meny 
touristique for lunch or dinner; in 1951 it was 9s.; and this year 
it is to be 10s.; all these prices are inclusive of taxes and tips. 
In 1950 the excellent fixed-price menu at the Buffet de la Gare 
at Rodez was 5s. 6d. for lunch or dinner; in 1951 it was 6s. 
and this year it is still to be 6s. And France is full of hotels 
prepared, especially out of the high season, to provide full 
pension at from 20s. to 30s. a day. 

Some places have made very special arrangements this year, 
The Syndicat d’Initiative of Nice, for example, have organised 
their hotels into groups that will easily permit a stay of from 
ten to fifteen days; the lowest price-group provides full pension 
for 1,000 francs per person between April 1Sth and July Ist, 
and these prices are net; that is to say, they include all taxes 
and service. During the summer the prices will be fifteen to 
twenty per cent. higher. Similar arrangements have been made 
at Cannes. In Brittany, also, inclusive prices out of the season 
are £1 a day in modest hotels, £1 4s. in comfortable family 
hotels, and £1 &s. in good-class hotels. The Logis de France, 
modernised country hotels to be found in nearly every part of 
France, quote terms often equally good or better than these, 

Motorists touring around France cannot, of course, claim 
these en pension rates, but 30s. a day should cover the average 
tourist. Most people will have found that a mid-day picnic 
lunch in France is more than adequate. Bread, charcuterie, 
cheese and fruit can be bought for three or four shillings a 
head, and grocers’ shops are full of drinkable local wine at 
2s. 6d. to 4s. a bottle. The mid-day picnique prepares the 
stomach for the delights of the evening meal. With what zest 
and virtue we repair to the dinner-table. And, even in this 
year of £25 allowances, we fortunately do not always have to 
restrict ourselves to the lowest of the prix fixe menus. In 
January I made a special détour into Burgundy to visit the 
Hotel de la Gare at Montbard where Monsieur Belin-Terrillon 
has established a great gastronomic reputation for himself, 
being elected in 1948 the best Adrelier in Burgundy, and in 1949 
being awarded the title of the deuxiéme table de France. In 
such circumstances it was essential to eat his menu 
gastronomique. It consisted of brioche chaude au f eras, 
truit au caprice de Buffon, le véritable saulpiquet Monthardois 
(fresh ham in a splendid sweet-sharp sauce), /aricots verts, 
cheese and crépes flambés au maborange. The dinner was a 
pound; a bottle of 1950 Chablis 10s.; the bedrooms (centrally 
heated and with hot and cold running water) five to ten shillings 
a head. 

So that it can be done. The joint travel-allowance of two 
people should enable them to spend a very comfortable ten to 
fourteen days in France, leaving ten to fifteen pounds for 
incidentals. Statistics published in The Times on January 31st, 
1952, showed that the average amount spent by tourists visiting 
France in 1951 was £30, so that the limit of £100 was well in 
excess of the needs of the majority of tourists. The present 
allowance is thus only £5 below last year’s average expendi- 
ture. What the tourist must do is guard his expenditure care- 
fully in all ways. Here are some of them. Reduce luggage 
to a minimum; French porters charge a fixed rate for every 
item carried. Avoid taxis; travel across Paris on the intet- 
station bus service. Buy in this country, and pay sterling for 
them, vouchers for meals on the main-line Continental trains. 
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Never go into a restaurant which dos not display its prices 
outside—even if it looks modest and inexpensive. Always 
drink the local wine, and stay in county hotels off the main 
roads. In this way one can still get a brtnight in France on 
£25; and it will include as much of the comtryside as one waats, 
and an occasional gastronomic blow-out 


Outlock from Meikles 


By D. G. H. de la FARGUI Sdishury, S. Rhodesia 


HODES in his baggy trousers ison his plinth, and in 
Meikles Hotel, Salisbury, are thechildren of his genius. 
Noise is the first and overwhelmng factor that hits you 
as you enter the enormous lounge. Se«ondly, that there is 
nowhere to sit. Boys (sometimes called waiters) wander aim- 
lessly about, and if you are staying in he hotel you can sign 
for your drink. And while you sip it, 1aving found a chair, 
you can examine a fair cross-section of Rhodesian life. The 
women offer far less variation than the nen, so, except for the 
lady who plays the ’cello in the orchesta, I will take them as 
read. I was told by an oculist, fresh from home, that they, 
the women, hate the place and the men ike it, but we won’t go 
into that now. Let us take a look at the men. The variety is 
infinite, and this, I gather, is a new phnomenon. An elderly 
lady behind the counter in the chemists, who came out first- 
class with me, tells me that Salisbury isnot what it was, and I 
see what she means. 

I should hazard a guess, as a start, thatthe only test of aristo- 
cracy recognised out here is length of permanent residence. 
The definition is broad, but I doubt if one of more practical 
utility could be found. The squire-type a newcomer, also to 
be seen in Meikles looking rather unconfortable, the man who 
talks about “ our sort” and “ one of us,” who has connections 
at home, and talks, or does not talk, asout them, who owns 
bloodstock and rides on them about his large estates, is in a 
strong position, and is a worthy and valuable element in the 
life of the community in general, but I doubt if a Tracey or a 
Gilchrist would set any particular store by him. Then there 
is the settler pure and simple. He is dstinguished, more often 
than not, by a bush-shirt and a very ean and deeply tanned 
A few such run to aa excess of brawn, but 
not many. It is this type that will lean back in their chairs 
absorbed in the strains of “ Roses of Picardy.” They live on 
their farms and come into town for various purposes, none of 
them frivolous. 

But not all are the country folk. The lady in the chemist’s is 
right. Salisbury has changed. Here in Meikles there are men 
in natty tropical suits, and men with searching, wistful faces. 
There are some beautiful underdogs, and not a few Blimps. As 
Salisbury grows, as Southern Rhodesia fills up, as farming 
becomes food-production, as the country’s merits as a nursery 
for the old become known, the ancillary services make their 
appearance, an urban lot. They cling to London more closely 
than the settlers. They are the agricultural machinery and 
fertiliser gentry, the consulting engineers, the brokers, bankers 
and agents, and, of course, the lawyers. The settlers are not, 
as a class, in touch with London, and they mistrust Whitehall. 
It is the inverse instinct of their attachment to the flag and the 
monarchy. The settler is not, by and large, based on his home- 
land. He goes there on leave, and his wife gets her clothes 
there, or the ideas for them, and draws on the West End for her 
tittle-tattle and cultural tit-bits, that is unless she is aggressively 
tough and trek-minded. But the business-man has London and 
Whitehall right at his back, and would be helpless without them 
His comings and goings, as likely as not, are swift and frequent 

Let us now consider the men in the shops. You will mee 
them too in Meikles. The hairdresser who cut my hair and 
washed it, charging me what I had paid in Bond Street before 
I sailed, had two black boys in attendance on him. They handed 
him the instruments of his trade, towels, etc. Surely this is a 
bad thing, not for the black boys, but for the white man. The 
example I have offered may not be a good or a fair one, but ut 
Seems to me that the general principle that a pure-blooded white 
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man will deign to cut my hair and wash it with his own fair 
hands, and yet, even in the hairdresser’s, must not give way a 
single point, must, at all costs, keep theory hard at work in 
practice, is unsound, and will lead, in God’s good time, to the 
placing of the Englishman in a false position, from which he will 
not extricate himself without damage and even danger to our 
It is, say what you like, ranging white against black to 
an unnecessary degree. Example is the best teacher. Manual 
labour is not a dishonourable pursuit. The hairdresser cannot 
plead that he is teaching his black boys to cut hair. He, mani- 
festly, is not. He is perching himself upon a little throne, sup- 
ported by black boys, an unnecessary proceeding. 

If the lady with the ’cello ever sees these lines I hope she will 
forgive me. There is nothing personal in my remarks. And if 
I say, as I do, that the sardonic grin of hate and contempt 
on her face when she plays “ Roses of Picardy” will remain 
with me in deep sympathy always will she try to understand ? 
‘Roses of Picardy * was composed in 1917, and brought balm 
or acute misery to many aching hearts. But “ Roses of Picardy ” 
in 1917 was not half so sad, so deeply, utter pathetic, as 
the strains of the melody today, played morning after morning, 
night after night, by the Meikles string orchestra. And this is 
not the orchestra’s fault, nor the fault of the management. 
The Rhodesians in Meikles like “Roses of Picardy”; they enjoy 
it. If they didn’t it wouldn’t be played. The Rhodesian is 
nothing if not forceful. But his forcefulness has not yet been 
used to influence the course and development, the refinements, 
modulations and adjustments, of aartistc and _ critical 
presentation. 

A sing-song is all very well in its place, but I 
am talking very seriously about the arts and culture, and 
suggesting, very diffidently, that the Rhodesian should now do 
a great deal more to cultivate the acute arts, really cultivate 
them, inducing a real taste and power of discrimination. His 
apathy is encouraging the second-rate, and it will overwhelm 
him if he is not careful. The criterion is not whether one likes 
or understands a thing, but whether that thing is not necessary 
to round-off life, especially family life; whether, to quicken life, 
the Rhodesians, or those they choose to employ for the purpose, 
should not go probing into the future and into the flanks of 
other contemporary cultures, music included. Rhodesia, [ 
argue, should step out with more impetuous strides in these 
directions. What is antiquated may be cheaper, but is it, in the 
long run, worth it? I take it the Rhodesian is here to stay. 
If he is not, then a major African problem is solved. 

The last thing I am suggesting is that vigour should be lost 
orimpaired. There is no need for that. I am not offering a hint 
that men on the farms should be distracted by cultural lectures 


cause. 


and practice on the harpsichord, or by amateur theatricals. But 
Salisbury has got out of hand. She is no longer a mere farming 
centre, the capital of a farming community, club-land for bands 
of light-hearted young men. Her physical stature is outgrow- 
ing her cultural equipment, her critical faculty in regions other 
than broad streets, big business and commercial enterprise. 
She is, alas, growing up. If the balance is not soon corrected, 
if she does not soon assume the crowning diadem, she is lost 
indeed. She will become in time the symbol of all that is ugly 
and overpowering, retaining only her brute strength 

I am all for the supremacy of the white man. But his skin 
He must be schooled and 
rule. No community that 
g in poise, would have 


is not his warrant of commussion 


trained and polishe e 
was not half-frightened, and wholly lackin 
booed, as a Salisbury audience booed, when, in the film Where 
no Vultures I a mild, bespectacled negro politician was 
thrown momentarily on the screen 


Outrageous as the idea may 
sound, I am constrained to bel 


aines ‘Roses of Picardy ” is 

partly to blame. More cohesion in respect of those qualities 
which we call civilisation, which I would like to call civilisation, 
an ability, amongst other things, to reject the obvious and 
repetitive, to establish a keener intell 
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Front-Door Man 


By DAVID JONES (Balliol_College, Oxford) 


Al LUNG met his beloved over a water-buffalo, and 

I too have conversed with a woman of China while 

between us stood only one snorting, sulky Highland 

ox. She was a little spangled creature with a face of yellow 

velvet, far more enticing than Mr. Bramah’s willow-pattern 

coquette. Moreover, the ox which I held so gingerly was 

assuredly more ferocious than that pasteboard water-buffalo; 

for only ten days before this splendid beast had ripped open 

his keeper's arm with one petulant shrug of his long, white 
horn. 

The little Chinese acrobat was perched on a green tub prac- 
tising contortions in her red, spangled costume. She was one 
of a troupe of temple dancers, and there can be but few temples 
which she would not have adorned. We were standing under 
the rickety platform where the circus-band was blaring, and 
behind us were mud and the cold night air and a rain-soaked 
tent full of snorting, shifting beasts. But in front of us were 
two red velvet curtains which were soon to part for ox and 
acrobat to pass through. This was the “front door,” and 
through the gap there was an occasional glimpse of horses and 
yelping gauchos and the red coat-tails of the ring-master. 
The ox and acrobat were artists of course, while I was only a 
front-door man, unshaven, in a green smock (although later 
I was to become a smooth-cheeked ring-man in blue and gold), 
so that I was less on edge and more receptive to the Hugh 
Walpole glitter and the Eleanor Smith romance. 


It was a pity, then, that the representative of the mysterious 
East should have turned to me with a Cockney grin and 
remarked: “ Bleeding cold, i'n’ it mate?” It was always so, 
however. In a circus there is an infuriating mixture of the 
exotic with the humdrum and expected, mateyness and cheery 
small-talk with things like superstition, hysteria and passion. 
Many of the artists were like devotees of some peculiar cult, 
although their only congregation was a herd of grubby children 
and their patronising parents. 

There were the solemn, patient clowns rehearsing each new 
mask of make-up and each comical stumble with the same 
practised care. There were the four “ Belgian” tight-rope 
walkers, two Semitic, two blond with light, far-seeing eyes like 
airmen; they walked in a dream, men dedicated. Then there 
was Max the lion-tamer, bloused and booted. During his act 
he looked like a sheikh from a silent film, prowling round the 
cage, all black and white, with hypnotic eyes, twirling 
moustaches and swinging, measured gestures; the yellow beasts 
around him seemed almost as cruel as he. Off stage, one saw 
the poor, mauled face under the powder, the sleek toupée and 
painted eyebrow; but most pathetic of all was the little badge 
in his button-hole which announced that Max was a member 
of a pen-friends’ club. 

One always assumes that cheapjack entertainers despise their 
work and their customers, but this is not so. Even in the 
fair-ground mountebanks gamble on each other's stalls. The 
rowsters and ring-men with whom I worked were as enthusiastic 
as the artists. One loutish youth who, but for his noisy, 
assured manner, might have been one of a cinema-queue of 
dreary young men in waterproofs, was crazily devoted to the 
circus. He seethed like a devout verger when anyone turned 
his back on a performer, thus bringing bad luck and possibly 
death. When he was soaked or covered with soap by the 
clowns, he beamed with delight; | was myself bidden to stand 
ty with spotted handkerchief in case this honour should be 
He dressed flamboyantly as became his 
with sheath-knives and colourful skull-caps. 


paid him again 
p Son 
But the 
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most piratical of the whole crew was California, 
handsome Irish giant with womanish fripperies on 


his great limbs, a jumbb of knives and bangles. He was very 
fond of children, a wakness common to most of the Circus 
people; I should as ‘con have expected it in a professional 
Santa Claus. Only te circus children objected to the hordes 
of brats who pesteredus as we struggled with tent-poles or ring- 
boards; and these vould swagger up to them viciously jn 
jodhpurs and order tlem off. But the older men made good 
use of these children. The ring-master, a talented man, a fine 
clown and a competeit author, managed children admirably, 
and would keep themfor hours spreading sawdust or digging 
up tent-pegs. Mr. Henz, the assistant tent-master, would send 
them shopping for hin while he kept a school-cap as hostage. 
They were certainly nore amenable than we sulky “ casuals,” 
earning reluctantly air pound a day, vicious, feckless men, 
deserters, thugs, cretiis and drunkards with a couple of drowsy 
negroes, a lazy undrgraduate and one other bourgeois, a 
bearded Communist. rather recalcitrant, who was gaining 
“experience of canvas” for a tour of China with his caravan 
company of folk-daners and singers. 

There was one mar whom I feared, a little dark man who, 
dressed as a Red Indan, did a dangerous trick with horses, 
He sometimes used © shout to me to hold certain horses, 
always when I had deen ordered, with the Communist, to 
stand by with our large pieces of wood to ward off the High- 
land oxen as they cane charging out of the ring at the end 
of their act: for it wasfeared that they would get in among the 
horses and gore them Thg Communist and I were the only 
men foolish enough tc accept this job. When I tried to explain 
to the Indian that I could not see to both oxen and horses, 
he would swear at methreateningly. I was afraid that one day 
he would strike me end that I should be expected to defend 
myself. I do not knov if he packed a shiv; most men did, and 
I myself had a long German spring-knife, found in college, 
which was greatly admired. 

The only time, however, that any real violence was mani- 
fested was at the end of the day, when we queued up ata 
caravan for our daily pound. Then there were shouts and 
threats end bangings, and the reiterated replies, “ Look, if we 
‘aven’t got it, we ’aven’. got it; is that clear ? ” “ You go ask 
Mr. Lenny if you don’t believe me,” or sweet reason’s “ Look, 
if we all got paid strickly by hours I'd be earning £50 a week.” 
I once got my pay simpy by adopting my educated voice and 
saying, “One pawnd please,”; the cashier with automatic 
snobbism said “ Yessir,” and handed it over. This only worked 
once. 

I never went on tour with the circus; I got the sack. Mr. 
Heinz had warned me. “ You are a student,” he said. “ You 
should set a good example to the others.” But I was caught 
returning from a clandestine visit to the local theatre by Mr. 
Lenny, officially the “beast man,” in fact the boss’s son. 
“Where you been?” he said. “I been down the hill to see 
the ballet.” “ Well you can bleeding well dance away from 
‘ere.” “Mr. Lenny,” I replied, “ you know what; you're the 
best bleeding beast man I’ve ever met.” His rage was terrible. 
I had to go. 

I am glad I got the sack when I did. After three weeks 
the excitement and the slackness, the mud and the ritual were 
all getting under my skin, and, had I stayed any longer, I 
should have found it very hard to break away. Moreover, 
I was becoming brutalised. There was a simpleton, a 
“ goonie,” who acted as butt for the other sowsters, and, in 
the end, I found myself enjoying the tricks these great 
malicious children played on him. I laughed heartily when he 
was tripped up or sent to look for the six-foot needle. 

Nor did I like sleeping thirteen to a caravan. It was all 
very well for the fastidious Communist; he had brought a 
taxi for his personal use. A surly, insubordinate man, he 
would, if they only called him Francis Drake—for his beard— 
fold his arms and refuse to move; yet he was one of the more 
willing workers. Sometimes I wonder that the tent ever got 
put up at all. Perhaps they got on better without me. I 
hope so, for they were charming people and I would not have 
them distressed. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


F one be both shy and short-sighted, the occasions of social 

embarrassment are much increased. It is bad enough when 

one fails to recognise a person with whom one lunched three 
days before. It is even worse when one greets a person with 
lavish affability, only to discover from his bewilderment that 
never in this long and varied life has one set eyes on him before. 
Astigmatics like myself are specially prone to this form of 
optical delusion, since they see objects in outline rather than in 
detail. A man with square shoulders and his hair en brosse 
is for them indistinguishable from another man who wears his 
hair en brosse and possesses square shoulders: they can only 
differentiate between such individuals by the sound of their 
voices, and all too often the error has been perpetrated before 
the voice (the somewhat startled voice) is heard. In order to 
diminish the fréquency of these mistaken identities, the astig- 
matic adopts a neutral manner when accosting anyone. If the 
person confirms his identity by using the voice that he was 
expected to use, then the astigmatic can raise the pleasure and 
the intimacy of his discourse, indicating that he recognised his 
friend from the very start. If, on the other hand, the voice 
suggests that the accosted person was previously unknown, then 
the astigmatic can lower the temperature of his greeting and 
convey the vague impression that he is a very social animal, an 
excellent mixer, who enjoys speaking to strangers in the street. 
| am not suggesting that this is a safe or comfortable rule, since 
I know how often it causes offence to friends and bewilderment 
to strangers. But it is the only protective device that a man 
who is shy, astigmatic and sociable can possibly adopt. He 
will acquire the reputation of cutting his friends dead while 
accosting strangers. But he must realise that every physical 
affliction must bring with it many human and social dis- 
advantages. 

* * * * 

Even those who are not astigmatic, but only shy, find it diffi- 
cult to cope with the problem of managing elegantly and easily 
their hails and their farewells, their Aves and their Vales. Too 
forced or exaggerated a welcome may lead to an after-vacancy 
and the embarrassment of continuing the conversation at the 
same level of délighted surprise. Too cold or wary a welcome 
given to the friend just back from China may chill the hearts 
of both. We are expected, even when shaking hands with an 
acquaintance, to allow the facial muscles to expand into an 
expression of pleasure or at least satisfaction; the welcome to 
a friend returning from the distant West must necessarily be 
something more than the curt nod. But if taken unawares by 
the encounter it often happens that one strikes a note higher 
than what is in harmony with the real state of one’s relations 
and that therefore the conversation begins in the wrong key. It 
requires long experience and considerable practice to modulate 
the tones of voice so that, without causing any lasting offence, 
they drop down to the lower key that is more consonant with 
the mutual feelings involved. But-even then we pass onwards 
on our way reflecting that once again an encounter has been 
bungled, and how incompetent we are not to have mastered the 
technique of greeting unexpected people with exactly the mght 
note of jubilant satisfaction that the occasion demands. 
Ungainly we feel as we walk onwards, incompetent in the affairs 
f life, foolish in our clumsiness; and the encountered friend, 
as he also passes onwards in the opposite direction, is probably 
reflecting that it is strange that a man of experience should 
remain in such matters a self-conscious buffoon. How can a 
person who is not astigmatic realise the harrowing confusions 
by which an astigmatic is assailed ? 


7. a 7 ~ 
But if our Aves are difficult, our Vales can be even worse 
I am grateful to my old head-master, Dr. Pollock, for many 
things. He taught me to regard Greek and Latin as literatures 


rather than as exercises in grammar or prosody; he taught me 
useful verse maxims which I repeat to myself regularly; and he 
taught me how to part from a person with whom one has been 
walking. He indicated that the abrupt cessation of discourse, 
the sudden swing round upon the feet, the stalking off in the 
opposite direction, was a difficult operation to exercise if no 
offence were to be caused. It was better to retreat away from 
the person, keeping the face turned towards him for the space 
of two or three yards, raising the voice slightly as the distance 
increases between you, and then gradually allowing the 
encounter to, if | may use a B.B.C. term, fade out. I often 
Observe the movements of others when they part from each 
other in the public street, hoping from their example to improve 
my own technique. I notice that even after the encounter has 
been faded out, the smile of affectionate farewell is allowed to 
linger for a few instants upon the lips, and is then snapped 
suddenly as its wearer turns to face an indifferent world. The 
gaiety with which, just before turning, he will exclaim, “ Well, 
we shall be meeting shortly ! ” is allowed to hang as an after- 
glow upon the features; that is one of the lessons that observa- 
tion has taught me. I think I have also grasped the technique 
of coping with farewells which, owing to some mischance, have 
to be repeated a few minutes later. 
* * * * 


In the days of sailing ships our ancestors were accustomed to 
the most terrible forms of anticlimax. The family would drive 
down in their coach to Falmouth in order to speed their young 
son on his long journey to Calcutta. The last night would be 
spent at the inn with punch and tears at bedtime; the hand- 
kerchief would wave next morning as the ship set sail; from the 
hills above weeping sisters would watch the slow vessel tack 
across the sound and round the cape. An hour later, back the 
ship would come and remain at Falmouth thereafter for the 
next six weeks. There followed a period when farewells really 
stayed put. The young ensign out to join his regiment on the 
Hoogly would embark at Tilbury, and the P. & O. steamer 
would leave at the scheduled time and not return until the 
ensign had been disembarked on the Indian shore. Today the 
vicissitudes of climate in our exposed islands frequently subiect 
passengers by air to similar awkward returns after the heart- 
rending farewell. Most difficult are these things to manage, 
and the readjustment of emotion requires a strong heart and 
brain. But I have found that even the minor reunions after 
departure can cause embarrassment to the unprepared. We bid 
farewell to a friend who is leaving for some months; we are 
sorry to lose him, and our parting words are well chosen, and in 
their way moving; then half an hour later we meet him in the 
London Library where he is accumulating books for his journey. 
The note which should not be struck on such occasion is the note 
of surprise. “ Fancy seeing you again ! ” is the last expression 
that should be used. It is best to slide naturally into conversa- 
tion as if the occasion were completely normal. “Ah! ” one 
should murmur as one scans the books under his arm, “ how 
wise to take the Promessi Sposi with you!” It is essential 
not to repeat the moving parting words that were uttered half 
an hour before. But the situation is not an easy situation: it 
is a difficult situation 

+ * * * 

I suppose that even the most competent and self-assured 
people have dropped bricks in their time; | suppose that in their 
time they have been shaken by gusts of shyness that have made 
them talk unlike themselves, or merely wince away awkward! 
But do they remember their ‘t 
Every brick that | have dropped has in the passage of the years 
formed a pyramid of its own, and looms gigantic in my memory 


across the rimless sand 


nTy NIN ? 


occasions as | reme! el e 


, 
Gaunt spectres, they arise at night- 


; | | | ‘ 7 ‘ > 
time, shadowing the sunshine of a happy past. All very astig- 


matic, vou will say; all quite unn 


ecessary 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


MUSIC 


Out of England in December, I neither saw the first performances of 
Britten’s Billy Budd nor read the criticisms ; and when I saw the 
opera for the first time on Saturday I went with an open mind. I 
was disappointed. The incidental descriptive and ** background ”’ 
music, though less striking than in Peter Grimes, is extraordinarily 
apt and often evocative ; and the shanties in Act 2 are absolutely 
excellent—I doubt if Britten has ever written anything cleverer or 
more personal. But the main action of the work is carried on in a 
kind of recitative style, at times dramatic and at others arioso, which 
palls because it so seldom comes to a musical head or focuses the 
emotional situation. In Act 2, scene 1, there is a striking exception, 
but the officers’ retrospective horror of the mutiny at the Nore and 
fears for the future are only of general, secondary importance to the 
story. And it is surely the story and its treatment that have misled 
the composer. 

There seems to be a confusion in the whole conception of the work, 
and the librettists have either themselves not decided, or else failed 
to make clear, the nature of the piece. Who is Budd? He can 
either be taken, it seems to me, as a likeable, handsome, vivacious 
youth whose epileptic tendencies (for his stammer is the epileptic 
petit mal, which would nowadays have saved him from swinging) 
give him an unusual charm, to which both Vere and Claggart suc- 
cumb. Vere represents, in this case, the idealistic, ‘‘ sublimated °’ 
type of homosexual lover, and Claggart the thwarted or ** repressed ”’ 
type whose unhappiness issues in sour, sadistic cruelty. This 
interpretation seems the only one which will provide Claggart with 
a plausible motive and also explain Vere’s intensely emotional 
reactions to the events of the story. 

The other view of Budd is a mystical one, and would relate him to 
Dostoevsky’s epileptic Myshkin, to the Stranger in d‘Indy’s opera 
and to those ‘** Third Floor Back ’’ figures which haunt our own 
literature, mysterious emissaries of another world wha generally fall 
as victims to the blindness rather than the malice of this, The 
librettists’ mistake was surely to try to combine these two concep- 
tions. Claggart’s initial reception of Budd and all his later treatment 
of him are unmistakably erotic, and Vere’s ** paternal ’’ emotions 
towards him would not be misunderstood in the senior common 
room of a public school. . Well and good ; but why should we, the 
public, be asked to accept these two men’s misunderstanding of their 





BRITAIN’S COMET 
world 


SN entirely new form of world travel is offered by the 
+ jet-propelled Comet airliners of the British Overseas Airways 
? Corporation. A degree of steadiness and smoothness, an 
independence of changing weather, quite unprecedented in 
the history of travel, are combined with a speed which 
would have seemed fantastic only a few years ago. 

With a feeling of being poised literally motionless in the 
heavens people may now traverse the continents and oceans at nearly 
five hundred miles an hour, covering almost a fiftieth part of the world’s 
circumference in that time. The journey from England to the Middle 
East now occupies an evening ; one may dine between the Alps and the 
Greek Archipelago. 

It is Great Britain that introduces this new facility to mankind. 


The achievement results from a close working relationship and under- 
standing between the aircraft builder and the operator. The gap of 
several years in that essential partnership was one of the costs which 
Britain had to bear in the second great struggle to defend her sovereignty. 
It was almost enough to eliminate this country as a builder of airliners. 
The Comet, however, by the sufficiency of its technical advance, has 
closed the gap at a single stroke. 

On this historic day the de Havilland companies, designers of the new 
aircraft and its gas turbine jet engine, and the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, whose foresight has hastened them into public service, 
recognise together the great importance of pursuing Britain’s new 
opportunity to become a supplier of mainline aircraft to world operators. 
No such opportunity has presented itself hitherto. 

The hopeful outlook is endangered by the fresh threat to world 
security Those responsible for the Comet are among the first to recog- 
nise the importance of the civil element in Britain’s air strength and the 
need to consolidate the advance which has been made. 


DE HAVILLAN D 


— anew era in travel 






own emotions and have to listen to tirades about ‘* beauty, hand. 
someness, goodness ’’ (a strange trinity in any case) and all the 
high-falutin’, para-religious talk which sounds so oddly on board 
H.M.S. Indomitable in 1797 ? 

The same confusion seemed to prevail in the librettists’ portrayal of 
naval life. The brutality is exaggerated in the opening scenes, which 
recalled the opening of Boris and almost suggested that we were in for 
another kind of propaganda, with the officers as ‘* composite 
villain *’ and the crew as ** composite hero ”’ in the Russian manner, 
But the officers over their wine proved as puzzled, well-meaning and 
narrow-minded as nineteenth-century public-school masters; and 
the flogged Novice provoked an effusion of sentimental tenderness 
in his mates which would surely have been hard to find in the 
eighteenth-century navy. Again, from the dramatic point of view 
the abortive battle in Act 3 seems otiose, adding nothing to the story 
and only arousing expectations in the audience which it never 
fulfils. And what is ‘* starry ’’ about Vere? Melville’s story may 
justify the epithet, but nothing suggested his ‘* starriness *’ in the 
libretto, except perhaps the prologue and epilogue, which should 
not affect the crew’s reactions. 

Finally the tour de force of writing four acts for men’s voices 
only was not successfully carried off, and the ear positively craved 
for the relief and variety provided by women’s voices. I could not 
help thinking what a much better balanced and more intelligible 
opera could have been made out of Captain Horatio Hornblower—a 
straightforward story of adventure and love in the same nautical 
setting, with a real battle, real (if conventional) nobility shining 
through brutality, and no ambiguous mysticism to mislead the 
composer and—let us be frank—bore the- audience. 

MARTIN Cooper. 


CINEMA 


Los Olvidados. (Academy.)——La Foire aux Chiméres. (New 
Gallery..———High Noon. (Odeon.)——Carbine Williams, 
(Empire.)}———Bugles in the Afternoon. (Warner.) 

DEPLORABLE as are our own juvenile delinquents, and ashamed as we 
should be of the conditions which breed them, compared to their 
Mexican counterparts they are cherubs living in pink clouds. In 
Los Olvidados we are taken by Luis Bufuel on a tour through the 
suburbs of Mexico City in the company of a gang of ragged boys 
whose ruthlessness and amorality are both inconceivable and, 
unfortunately, convincing. Neglected or abandoned by their 
parents, these youths have not the faintest conception of the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, and, governed solely by a natural 
determination to live, they steal, very sensibly, from the defenceless— 
preferably from the blind and crippled. To put it mildly, this is 
unpleasant to see. 

The glaring light of the Mexican sun shines down on_ these 
cruelties (to which are added most of the more official crimes, 
such as murder), and Senior Bufuel’s equally burning sincerity 
throws them into harsh relief. Save for two members, the cast 
is entirely amateur, the film based on actual events culled from the 
Mexican police files, the settings authentic. It is brilliantly directed, 
the heat, dust and squalor of the under-privileged side of Mexican 
life striking out from the screen like a sunstroke. We are briefly 
shown the authorities amiably scratching at the problem, but the 
impression left is one of blinding hopelessness—one giant shrug of 


the shoulders. 
* * * 


M. Pierre Chenal’s La Foire aux Chiméres is a lugubrious fairy- 
story with Mr. Erich von Stroheim playing the part of an elderly 
disfigured Prince Charming who falls in love with, and marries, a 
blind girl he discovers in a circus, Mlle. Madeleine Sologne. In 
order to keep her in the surroundings that he thinks fitting for a 
princess, he gets into the hands of moneylenders and sharks, and 
finally, being by an extraordinary coincidence an expert on counter- 
feit money, takes to forging. Inevitably the girl gets back her sight— 
one of those quick painless scarless operations so beloved of film- 
directors—and leaves her ugly husband for a beautiful knife-thrower. 
After which Mr. von Stroheim sets fire to a roomful of bank-notes 
and walks backwards out of a window. 

In common with other fairy-stories this picture has no surprises— 
the situations could be accurately prognosticated by a perspicacious 
child in the first five minutes—but Mr. von Stroheim is, aptly 
enough, something of a magician, and wherever he is he casts a 
spell. His personality, sad, compelling and mysterious, gives this 
frail fantasy substance, and turns, as it were, the tripe into real 
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tragedy. It is a joy to be mesmerised again by that bad French 
accent and that invisible, intangible, indescribable something that 
is Mr. Erich von Stroheim’s genius. 


* s * * 


The three other films this week can best be described as bangers. 
At the Odeon there is Marshal Mr. Gary Cooper looking exceedingly 
harassed in wedding clothes and a stetson, standing in a deserted 
Main Street at High Noon waiting to have a bang at a pardoned 
killer who is returning to get his revenge on the law by the midday 
train. At the Empire there is Mr. James Stewart impersonating 
Marsh Williams, the man who, wrongly convicted of murder, spent 
eight years in prison making a new type of gun with his bare hands 
and a file, thereby revolutionising the trade and eventually increasing 
the death-rate. At the Warner there is the sophisticated Mr. Ray 
Milland as a drummed-out cavalry officer rejoining the army as a 
private to have a bang at the Sioux at Little Big Horn. 

Of these three explosive offerings High Noon, directed by Mr. Fred 
Zinnemann, comes nearest the bull’s eye ; a taut, dramatic Western set 
at a novel angle, with Mr. Cooper, from whose side all men have fled, 
appearing as a lone symbol of courage in a dumb and cowardly world. 
This is an exciting film, and a good one. In Carbine Williams 
Mr, Stewart gives one of his usual flawless performances, and contrives 
to make even his bitter, brutalised convict into a touching person. He 
is ably assisted by Mr. Wendell Corey, but a little hindered, as far 
as | am concerned, by the plot. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


On Seeing My Birthplace From A 
Jet Aircraft 


The nursery boast 

Among the teacups uttered, as the hunt 

Went squelching over fields of buttered toast : 
** Some day I'll fly about with magic power. 
Some day I'll wear a peak cap back to front 
And travel at five hundred miles an hour.’’ 

O brave hallo’ing huntsmen, lost to me, 
While at five hundred miles an hour I fly. 

O boastful rattle of a nursery tea 

Lost while I cruise a new suburban sky. 
Come, little ghost, 

Come, pressurised in this brief dream. Swoop down 
To justify the solemn nursery boast. 

Follow the lost line of the magic hunt 

Over the butter-fields all turned to town. 
Imagine that your cap’s on back to front. 


JOHN PUDNEY. 





“Che Spectator,” May ist, 1852. 


The Fire Fiend has been very busy of late in various parts of 
the country. 

An immense fire, ascribed to an incendiary, devastated the 
village of Harwell in Berkshire, on Saturday night and Sunday 
morning: nearly half the village was consumed. Eight or nine 
farm-steadings were wholly destroyed; two farm dwelling- 
houses, four houses with shops, and thirteen cottages, were 
swept away; two dwelling-houses, three cottages, some alms- 
houses, and a public-house, were damaged: altogether, thirty 
families were deprived of their homes. A vagrant had been 
refused alms on Saturday afternoon; with an oath, he “ wished 
the village burned down,” and subsequently he begged some 
lucifer-matches at a cottage. Soon after this, at about evening 
dusk, the fire was discovered; it seemed to commence at several 
points at once; there was a strong wind, and the flames soon 
became unconquerable by the rural engines. Mr. Whitcher, 
a London Detective, has gone to Harwell to make enquiries. 


Cottenham in Cambridgeshire—so often ravaged by fires 
suffered again on Thursday week. At three o'clock in the 
afternoon flames burst from a straw-stack, and rapidly spread; 

teen houses and cottages were destroyed, with farm-buildings 
ind agricultural produce; loss estimated at £4,000. Incendiarism 


S suspected. 














COUNTRY LIFE 


WALKING home and coming downhill into a little village, I paused a 
few minutes to take in the map of the countryside defined by lights 
of cottages, travelling cars and a far-off bus, and noticed a brightly- 
lit object that came along the road to the village beneath. It reached 
the centre of the group of houses long before I did, and its arrival 
was marked by the ringing of a bell. I hurried on, thinking it was 
some odd form of entertainment, and was surprised to discover it 
was a mobile fish-and-chip shop. Village children crowded about it 
in the half-light. The awful fume of cooking oil spread, and spoiled 
the sweeter air, and half-a-dozen people came hurrying from their 
houses in answer to the summons of the bell. Here was a piece of 
the town come out into the quietness of the village, where a stream 
ran under a bridge and bats flew about the church-tower. It was a 
real piece of civilisation, for a burly man in a somewhat greasy white 
coat struggled with boiling oil and potatoes, and ladled pieces of fish 
from the fat to the racks above, perspiring like someone in a Turkish 
bath as he did so. The chip-shop’s odour drifted after me for half 
a mile, but soon I was going through a fir-wood, listening to an owl 
and forgetting that the village cried out for the amenities of the town, 
even to the chip-shop and its reek. 


A Job on a Farm 


Part of a life-story overheard in the village: “ Before I went to work 
on the farm,” he said, “1 worked as a lad jn Aber. . . . Man called 
Davies had the place. He was always tryin’ to please his customers 
like, sayin’, “I'll ‘ave it sent up. No need for you to carry it” A 
woman came in one day for a quarter o° tea an’ a packet o’ biscuits. 
‘Til ‘ave it sent up,’ he said. * The lad’s here for that. That's ’is 
job, like. Where do you live?’ She said *Llanfair.. Well now, 
that’s near six mile uphill from Aber... . Steep hill. I took it. My 
tongue was ‘angin’ out when I got there. man. I pushed the bike all 
the way. Never even said, ‘’Ere’s thripence!* Sweat, man, I was 
blinded with it! That's the day I gave up. Got a job on a farm. 
I ‘ad to get up early. I ‘ad to work ‘ard, but I got as much as I 
could eat an’ no nonsense like * The lad'll take it up. That's what ’es 
‘ere for.’ ” 


Scarecrows 


As our train slowed on its journey up the valley, a woman sitting 
opposite remarked to her husband how startlingly life-like was a scare- 
crow in the field. It was a very fine scarecrow, fat-legged, burly and 
complete with jacket, trousers and waistcoast of a grey suit, a straw- 
stuffed head and an old hat. Its arms were stuck out on either side, 
however, and the single bar of wood that formed their support took 
away much of the figure’s reality. It could deceive a woman in a train 
for one second, but could it deceive the crows ? The makers of scare- 
crows see man in his rags, see him fat and bowler-hatted, see him 
stiff and upright or leaning drunkenly. I imagine that, having built their 
effigy, they stand at a distance and say, “It looks very real. Might 
be old so-and-so.” The birds, however, spend a long time watching 
man at his work. They know him well. The sharp cunning eyes 
of the crow cannot be deceived by flapping rags and gloved hands. 
Perhaps it is wrong to point this out. A great deal of enjoyment must 
be found in making scarecrows, and it is a delight to see them when 
travelling. 


Fleas and Flukes 

Everyone who has handled birds knows that they have fleas. The 
starling’s nest is a revelation, for they are as untidy and insanitary 
as any bird, and have numerous ticks. I had often thought that birds 
might be responsible for the transfer of disease from one locality 
to another, and now, having read the work of Miriam Rothschild and 
Theresa Clay, I confess I see the entire avian world in a new light. 
The book written by these zoologists is Fleas, Flukes and Cuckoos, 
and is published by Messrs. Collins in their New Naturalist series. It 
describes the parasites of the bird-world from the ticks that suck the 
blood of nestlings to the fluke that finds its way through the liver of a 
gull as part of its involved life-cycle. As the authors point out, it is 
often the early worm that gets the bird. The robin that preens himself 
on the wall does not do so to charm but to relieve the irritation caused 


by lice 


Blossom-time 
Spray pears and apples with lime sulphur to prevent scab which 
disfigures fruit and retards development. Pears should be sprayed 
in the white-bud stage; apples when the buds are changing to pink. 
Wash should be used at a two per cent. strength 
IAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


Dr. Mont Follick, M.P., recently managed to transform a debate on 
the naval estimates into one on spelling reform. A prize of £5 was 
offered for an extract from a speech in a Parliamentary debate by a 
Member who is trying to make one of the following changes of sub- 
ject: capital punishment to proportional representation; atomic 
energy to the price of nylons; prison reform to Federal Union ; 
Colonial affairs to road safety ; cattle-breeding to divorce. 

I regret that, on the whole, entries were on the heavy side ; perhaps 
this was to be expected in view of the sombre nature of some of the 
topics—capital punishment, for instance, and road safety. The 
brightest speeches were those on the road from cattle-breeding to 
divorce, which bristled with biological arguments. 

Precipitousness in the change of subject lost marks, of course, and 
the thing to aim for was a transition so insidious that the Members 
themselves would hardly notice that it had taken place. The zebra 
provided an all-too-facile path from the Colonies to the Queen’s 
Highway. But many competitors managed the change over very 
well—notably A. Palmer, A. M. Sayers, N. Hodgson, and H. A. C. 
Evans, who went from capital punishment to proportional represen- 
tation by way of Ancient Rome. R. B. Browning unfortunately 
disqualified himself by starting with capital punishment and ending 
with nylons. T. E. Casson—quite legitimately—scorned the Mother 
of Parliaments and delved back into the proceedings of the Roman 
Senate. 

Among the non-prizewinners the following merit quotation : 

‘* The policy of Socialism, Sir, is more Pylons, more Skylons, and 
above all, more and cheaper Nylons ! *’ (R. Kennard Davis.) 

‘* The only sound argument advanced by Members opposite in favour 
of capital punishment is the ancient Mosaic axiom—* An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth’... It implies surely that, other things 
being equal, one man’s tooth is as good as another's, that one man’s 
life is as good as another’s, and, still more emphatically, that one man’s 
vote is as good as another’s.’’ (Arthur Thomson.) 

** How long will our cattle remain content with promiscuity while we 
enjoy matrimony ? Will they not demand laws of marriage and legiti- 
macy ? Will not some cattle-rouser cry: * What is good for Man’s 
heirs is good for his heifers’? Which brings me to divorce ...’’ (Effie). 

Allan M. Laing and Edward Blishen, with their similar approach 
to cattle-breeding and divorce, and Admiral Sir W. M. James, are 
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on currency of 


Dekk 
Two people flying Air France, with no extras, no tips, and won- 
derful free meals and drinks, can enjoy up to 14 days abroad on 
their combined £50 currency allowance. Fares are paid in this 
country and do not come from the allowance. 
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recommended for equal shares in the prize. Honourably mentj 
—Guy Kendall and A. Macdonald. y mentioned 


PRIZES 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 


I may say, at the outset, Sir, that I have no intention of Criticisin 
adversely the measures proposed by the Minister to improve the breed 
of British cattle. They§seem to me admirably adapted to produce and 
maintain contented cows; and I think both sides of this House wil] 
agree with me when I say that without such contentment neither the 
marriage of cattle nor that of human beings can safely promise offsprin 
of a high quality. Cattle are, on the whole, more fortunate than semme 
beings in that no old-fashioned and puritanical laws compel them to 
associate for life with the same wedded partner. If it did so. no doubt 
our fields would be, as so many of our houses and flats are, the scene of 
bitter clashes of temperament, in which the contentment of the couples 
and the welfare of their offspring would alike suffer. It is, indeed, one 
of the paradoxes of our civilisation, Sir, that cattle, far less sensitive than 
human beings, should enjoy matrimonial freedoms denied to mere men 
and women ; and [ suggest, Sir, that the Home Secretary might take a 
leaf from the book of the Minister for Agriculture and Fisheries and 
make it at least easier for those unfortunate human beings incompatibly 
coupled to sever the legal knot which binds them together in indissoluble 
discord. Or does he think, perhaps, that it is more important to the 
community to cnsure a breed of contented cattle than a nation of 


contented men and women ? 


(EDWARD BLISHEN) 


... It is plain nonsense for the Hon. Member to claim that our fat 
stock is being impoverished by promiscuous breeding. Would he really 
have us believe that any important degree of incompatibility could enter 
into the relations of two animals ? Surely he has not reflected that the 
marital connection here is casual and brief. I would like to make a 
simple comparison. Human beings, unlike farmyard animals (Uproar) 

I will ignore these raucous interjections—human beings, for ostensibly 
the reasons which bring about the association of these cattle, enter a 
relationship neither casual nor brief. It is not their good fortune to 
be forever separated after a simple purpose has been fulfilled. Divorce 
(Clamour)—divorce, I repeat, is, one might say, an intrinsic feature of 
the marriage of cattle : with them marriage involves, as a consequence, 
divorce. Does one see—and here I am answering the Hon. Member's 
assertion—does one see neurotic, marriage-maddened, sexually-distem- 
pered cattle? 1 contend that our English herds are the fine, famous 
sought-after beasts that they are simply because they have such facile 
access to divorce. (Interruptions.) Oh, I expect some of the Hon. 
Members who are farmers will want to controvert this on narrowly 
agricultural grounds. What I am anxious to assert is that the freedom 
of cattle from marriage grievances of any kind is an overwhelming proof 
that... (Uproar). 


(ApMIRAL Sir W. M. JAMes) 


The teeming populations of our Colonies are on the march along the 
road that leads to self-government, but unless their rate of advance is 
attuned to their political enlightenment the road will end in a quagmire. 
We, their trustees, are responsible for regulating the rate of advance. 
We, so to speak, control the traffic-lights. We have not always exercised 
that control wisely. We have provoked bloodshed by keeping on the 
red light too long; we have not kept the amber light on long enough 
to give time to consolidate before a further delegation of authority ; in 
some cases we have switched over from red to green and left the green 
light on despite the evidence that we have acted too precipitately, and our 
subsequent spasmodic attempts to safeguard politically immature people 
from the consequences of their own impetuosity have often been as 
ineffective as those ill-considered devices, Belisha Beacons, were to check 
the impetuosity of pedestrians and car-drivers on our own roads. 
Members of all parties evince alarm and indignation against the Govern- 
ment when there are a score of casualties during a political riot in Africa ; 
they show far less concern over the thousands of innocent victims of the 
failure of successive Governments to introduce legislation that would 
end the holocaust on our roads. During last Thursday's debate | 
pointed out that the provision of zebra crossings would not... . 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 116 
Set by R. J. P. Hewison 
A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a poem of ten to 


fourteen lines in rime riche on a subject suitable to the month of May. 


(in rime riche the rhyming syllables have the same sound throughout, 
but different meanings, and are often, but not always, distinguished by 
the spelling, e.g. 

** Let us fly,”” 

Said the flea : 

Said the fly, 

** Let us flee.” 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than May 14th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of May 23rd. 
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Let us begin at the beginning 

First, the fire unit is made of high duty 

chrome alloy. Soit can be kept permanently 

at a very high temperature; and this heat 

cannot escape, because the whole cooker 

isheavily insulated. Now once the 

fire unit is up to that very high ‘\ 

temperature, it takes only a litt! \ 

fuel to keep it there. , 
Like your car. You may 

do only 25 m.p.g. when you | 

are eternally stopping ard | 

starting, but on a long hi 

journey you expect, Say, |¥ 

40 m.p.g. The Aga is always 

* cruising * economically. 






That is the first part of the secret. 
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And this, best beloved, is the story of the AGA 


Kegd. lrade Mark 





So we only need a fire which will replace 
the heat you use — to ‘top up’ the fire 
unit. 

When you start cooking, the thermostat 
opens automatically toincrease the draught; 
when you stop using the Aga, the thermo- 
Stat closes and the fire slumbers. 
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When you need heat 





When the cooker 
slumbers 


You have no adjusting todo. The thermo- 
Stat does all that for you automatically. 


That is the second part of the secret. 





In brief, the chrome alloy fire unit, plus 
the thermostatically controlled fire, are the 
basic reasons why 

1. The Aga is guaranteed not to burn 
more than 34 tons of fuel in a year how- 
ever much you use it. 

2. The Aga burns continuously, day in 
day out, year after year. 

3. It is always ready for immediate use 
at any time. 

4. You never have to wait for the right 
cooking temperatures, or struggle with 
dampers and switches. 

5. You have no morning fire to light, 
no clinkers to clear. 
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Now let us start looking round 
The boiling plate on the left boils water 
from cold at the rate of a pint a minute 
This plate holds three 8-pint pans at a time 
On this plate you also fry, grill and toast. 
-—_- 
ay 








The unique feature of the Aga is the 


nering oven 


or Slow cooking of casseroles, stews and 


for gently cooking creamy milk puddings 

for overnight cooking of hams, stock — 
and porridge 

for bottling fruit 

for finishing off vegetables in their own 


after starting them on the boiling 
plate 


steam, 


for warming plates and dishes 
safely 


and 





On the right you have the simmering 
plate. This also holds three 8-pint pans. 
Nothing can boil over on this plate, not 
even milk. 


When you are not using the 
hotplates you shut the lids down 


to stop heat escaping. 








for keeping a hot meal hot 
{ without it drying up 
when he “is kept late at the office” 





The top oven is for roasting and baking. 
Meat roasted in this oven need not be 
basted and will not shrink — besides, it 
tastes better. Bread and cakes, scones and 
biscuits are baked quite beautifully. 


This top oven 

is always hot, always ready 

will easily take a 20 Ib. turkey 

is evenly heated all round 

has a vent to carry off 
steam and smells 

automatically carbonises anything 
spilled inside. All the cleaning 
it ever needs is an occasional 
brush out 


But wait 


Le 


A : 
fs 

a 
| And all the time, day and night, _ }j 


\ without any attention and without in } 
‘\ any way interfering with your cook- 4 
ing, the Aga is heating your water. 

iA You will get three piping-hot baths 
I, every day and plenty of washing-up : 
\i water all day long. ) 


You will forget there ever was such 4 
a thing as ‘ boiler-trouble ’. *) 


a 











The Aga is wonderfully clean, immensely 

labour-saving . .. and costly? Anything but! 
It couldn't be cheaper to run. Its fuel bill 

is roughly a shilling a day. Compare this 

with what you pay now for cooking and 
ter-heating! 

It is the only cooker and water heater 
that can be bought on a 5-year Hire Pur- 
If you do this it costs you £2 a 

onth (say 10/- a week or 1/6 a day) 

The Aga is guaranteed 
for 10 years — but it will 
generations ! 





cnase 


ist lor 





If you could lap up lots more facts and 
figures, and would like to see pictures of 
the Aga in different sorts of kitchen, you 
should read that interesting book, The 
Saga of the Aga. Now, this is not the sort 
of book you borrow from a friend. You are 
most welcome to a copy to yourself. Please 
write to 


AGA HEAT LTD 


51 ORCHARD HOUSE, ORCHARD ST., LONDON, W.1 
a registered Trade Mark of Aga Heat Lid, 


The word Aga i 





Aga models from 
£90 to £123, ex works 
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LETTERS TO 
Cripps in India 
Sir.—In his penetrating analysis of Sir Stafford Cripps Mr. Francis 


Williams confuses the occasions of his visits to India. In fact he went 
there three times. First, he went in the late autumn of 1939 unofficially 
to explore the views of statesmen in India and the Far East generally 
It was after that that he became British Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., 
and later leader of the House of Commons under Winston Churchill. 
He went next in the spring of 1942, bearing an official offer to India 
from the Coalition Government This offer was rejected by Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress, who regarded is at a “ post-dated cheque on 
a bankrupt empire.” It was on his return from that visit that he became 
Minister of Aircraft Production 

In 1946 he went under the auspices of the Labour Government with 
Albert Alexander (now Lord Alexander of Hillsborough) and myself 
as Secretary of State for India (the three of us forming “ the Cabinet 
Mission “) to try to unravel the Indian tangle. We succeeded in con- 
vincing Indians of British sincerity, but failed to bridge Congress- 
Muslim distrust. Throughout this period Sir Stafford was President of 
the Board of Trade. But in October, 1947, he became Minister of 
Economic Affairs and shortly afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Yours, &c., Pre THICK-LAWRENCE, 

House of Lords. 


A New Prayer Book 


Sirn.—The letter of the Bishop of Bombay in your issue of April 25th is 
a timely reminder of the many liturgical experiments that are being 
eagerly and yet cautiously made by the Church overseas. Not the least 
significant of them is the liturgy under the authority of the 
synod of the Church of South India in 1950, 

I write now to obviate as far as possible any misunderstanding as 
to the relation of the liturgy issued by the C.S.1. to the Proposed 
Prayer Book of which the Bishop writes. Such misunderstanding has 


issued 


arisen ia connection with “the Indian liturgy,” similarly issued some 
vears ago for permissive use in the dioceses of the Church of India, 
Burma and Ceylon There is, of course, no connection between the 


book of which Bishop Lash writes and the Church of South India 
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It’s quite simple to manage on the £25 allowance, especially 
when you have Cooks to show you the way. Their 1952 
programme of holidays in France is full of holiday ideas 
—in charming out-of-the-way spots as well as in the more 
frequented resorts. Send for a copy today, and see how 
economical it can be. Some examples are shown below. 


PARIS ee ee 5 days’ holiday ee £15 17 6 
NICE .. .. 15 days” holiday .. £33 0 6 
POURNICHET 17 days’ holiday £29 10 6 
ST. BRIAC .. 17 days” holiday .. £28 2 6 
Dept FW IY. Thos Cook & Son, Ltd js Berkeley Street, 


Lor don, W.1, of call at any branch of Cooks or Dean & Dawson. 
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liturgy. The latter is issued under the somewhat cumbrous title “ The 
Service of the Lord’s Supper or the Holy Eucharist, authorised by the 
Synod of the Church of South India,” which is further elaborated on 
the title page, “ for the optional use in the congregations of the ¢ hurch 
of South India on special occasions in accordance with provisions con- 
tained in Rule 5, chapter X of the Constitution.” 

The book of which the Bishop writes is to be a permissive alterna- 
tive to the Book of Common Prayer. The liturgy of the Church of 
South India is a permissive alternative not to one accepted form buf 
to all the various forms that have been in use in the Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Congregational and Methodist Churches in South India, 
which united to form the Church of South India in 1947. I may add 
that, during the two years in which it has been permitted, the liturgy 
has steadily won its way to wider use; by its content and form it has 
also approved itself to liturgical scholars in many parts of the world, 

Yours faithfully, J. S. M. Hoover. 

Commissary of the Church of South India in Great Britain, 


9 John Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 
™~ . . i 
Guides to Britain 
Sir,—-Mr. Daniel states that “the Michelin Guide of Britain had no classi- 


fication of restauranis and hotels.” My Michelin (Great Britain, ninth 
edition), bought in 1927, has a classification of hotels and restaurants, 
There are six categories of hotels and five categories of restaurants, 


The category of the restaurant is indicated by a row of diamonds—five 
diamonds indicated de luxe while four diamonds meant cuisine par 
excellence. There were no five-diamond restaurants in Great Britain, 


and few of the four-diamond category. London and Manchester(') 
each had 8, Glasgow 2, | dinburgh, 1, Liverpool and Birmingham none. 
There were, however, numerous hotels of the highest category, de 
luxe, in Britain 25 years ago.—Yours faithfully, E. Goup. 


8 Hurst Close, N.W.11. 


Evacuee Property in Pakistan 
Sir,—Pakistan readers thank you for publishing Sir Percival Griffiths’ 
article Pakistan Today in your issue of March 28th. He 
impartial analysis of the problems of Pakistan and the progress she 
has made in different spiieres. But, in respect of his reference to the 
dispute of evacuce property between Pakistan and India, I would like 
to submit that some recent facts have been inadvertently overlooked, 
Sir Percival says, “Since the Hindus who fled from Pakistan left behind 


makes an 


them far greater wealth than that abandoned by Moslems in India, 
Pakistan cares littke about cvacuee property and ts unlikely to make 
any real move for settlement of this issue until her claims on Kashmir 
have been satisfied 

Although no authentic figures are available, it can be presumed that 
the Hindus and Sikhs left more property in West Punjab than the 


Moslems left in East Punjab. But if the property left behind by Moslem 
refugees from all over India, especially from the well-known centres 
of Moslem wealth like Hyderabad (Deccan), Bombay. Kathiawar. |] 
gadh, Lucknow, Delhi, Aligarh, Meerut, Ajmer and Calcutta is included, 

that the benefit of her citizens, Pakistan should be, and, 
in fact, is. most anxious to find a solution of the evacuee property 
dispute In April, 1951, the Pakistan Minister for Refugees and 
Rehabilitation made a statement to the effect that India held far more 
Moslem evacuee property than the Hindus and the Sikhs had left 
West Pakistan This statement not yet been 
Government of India, 

Sir Percival and your readers may be interested in a brief review 
of the steps taken by the Government of Pakistan to resolve the evacuce 
property dispute. Pakistan has persistently reiterated her anxicty to 
arrive at a settlement on this tssue since the very beginning. An 
ment between the two countries was signed in January, 1949, providing 
for the sale or exchange of evacuee property. This agreement was 
never honoured by India, whereas in Pakistan it was acted upon to the 
full. Pakistan's policy in this matter has been scrupulously consistent 
Pakistan has repeatedly asserted that a solution of the evacuce propert 
problem can be achieved enly if India is willing to honour her pledged 
word in the 1949 agreement and accept a limiting date beyond whi 
That is, in fact, the crux of 


it is clear for 


has refuted by the 


agree- 


no fresh evacuees could be declared 
the problem 

In October, 1949, India issued an ordinance nullifying the agreer 
which not only prohibited the legal transfer of property by evacuees 


but also n 


it 


introduced a new principle creating a new class of persons, 


defined as “intending evacuees,” and a novel method ol 


who were 
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MAKING DOODLES WORK \ “~~ ' 


Pass the rough outline of something new and how it must perform 
to Plessey, who will develop, test, and produce a prototype—your idea 
brought to life with shrewd refinements. And it will be easy to 


manufacture, in quantity, cheaply. That is Plessey design and development 
in simple terms. It can also be expressed in figures—more than 10,000 
workers, over twenty acres of design offices, laboratories 
and production equipment. Or, if you remind us that 
capacity needs to be mental as well as physical, 
Pn, take this example : the Electronic Revolution 
() Counter at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
, - 
which measures the speed of jet engines with \ 
an accuracy of one in a thousand, was ° 
developed in collaboration ) f howe 
with RAE and _ produced 
throughout by Plessey. 
Now you have some idea 
of the unique combination 
of technical brain and ({@ Le 
mechanised brawn at 
your command. Executives in 
VA industry or Government service 


may like us to explain how... 








f Plessey “——" IDEAS INTO PRODUCTION 
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seizing their property. The result was that in some parts of India 
Moslems who had no intention of migrating were declared “ intending 
evacuees " en masse. This ordinance is still in force, and Moslems 
are still pushed into Pakistan as destitute, 


Pakistan has always maintained that only by the restoration of the 
right of the owners to sell or exchange their property can this problem 
be effectively solved. India’s views on the subject are not clear. At 
one time she insisted on exchange of property en bloc at governmental 
level; the Government which is left with more property to pay the 
difference in cash. The two Governments are then supposed to distri- 
bute the property to the migrants on the basis of what they had left 
behind 


But is this scheme workable? The proposal to let the owners 
sell or exchange their properties is the only solution to this knotty 
problem, and Pakistan has been and is prepared to honour her com- 
mitments in this respect.—Yours faithfully, K. A. WAHEED. 

22/23 Jehangir Road, Karachi. 


“Report from Formosa” 


Sir.—I appreciate, of course, that one who writes on a controversial 
subject invites comment. So far as I know twenty-four public references 
have been made to Report from Formosa—several have been critical, but 
only one could be termed unfair, and that appeared in the Spectator. 


Your reviewer has chosen to take me to task on the spelling of 
Chinese names. There are no arbitary rules, and as for the spelling 
of “ Kwangtung” with a “g"—-that is the way it is spelt in the map 
attached to General Wedemeyer’s report. I am accused of “ major 
inaccuracies,” and an “example” is said to arise in my reference to 
the massacre by the Nationalists in Formosa in February, 1947. Your 
reviewer says: “ Mr. Bate claims Chiang Kai-shek took prompt action 
against the perpetrators of the crime. In actual fact he was content 
to do nothing till unfavourable publicity abroad forced his hand.” I 
neither wrote nor implied that the Generalissimo took “ prompt 
action.” But I did record that he did in fact take salutary action and 
that the chief culprit was executed. The time-lag was not remarkable 
in view of the disasters Which were facing Chiang Kai-shek on the 
mainland and the complexity of the investigations involved. Mr. 
Townsend is speculating when he alleges that only outside pressure 
weighed with the Generalissimo. He has no first-hand knowledge of 
the matter whatsoever, and never at any time had access to the official 
reports which were naturally confidential. Not content with this fabri- 
cation, Mr. Townsend goes on to say that I “slurred over” this terrible 
episode. That is a mis-statement of fact which, if it were true, would 
suggest that | am callous and unobjective. 

Having condemned the book on false premises, he then says the 
“plagued with omissions” and makes no 

The latter statement is 
a great deal of time in 


chronological summary ts 
mention of the “ first British trade ventures.” 


simply untrue. As a matter of fact I spent 
the Public Records Office collecting such information, which is em- 
bodied in the chronology. As for omissions, of course there are 


omissions, but the accusation is fatuous as the chronology is merely 


an appendage to a short book As it is, it occupies more than thirty 


pages 
Another 


“major inaccuracy * quoted is that on page 29 I say that 
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Koxinga sailed in 1651 whereas it should, according to Mr. Townsend 
have been 1661. Had he had the courtesy or wish to be fair he would 
also have noted that on the next page the correct date is given ie 
April, 1662 (not 1661). The error was obviously typographical 


I am further accused of “eluding” the moral issues of a Possible 
British rapprochment with the Kuomintang and also with evading the 
discussion of probable repercussions of the extension of the Present 
war upon India, Pakistan, Burma and Indonesia. One answer to that ig 
the title of the book, Report from Formosa. 1 am not a Political 
prophet nor a political philosopher. What I do do, however, is to 
point out that we are not marching in step with the Dominions of 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa, nor with our ally 
the United States. , 


As for your reviewer's attacks on Generalissimo Chiang Kia-shek, 
whom I regard as an ally, it is enough that he is still fighting the 
Communists who are killing and maltreating our brethren. It is up- 
gracious to attack the man whose loyalty to the Allied cause was 
recorded by the investiture of the G.C.B. Oxford University conferred 
an honorary degree upon him in appreciation of his services against 
the Japanese. Mr. Eden’s opinion of Chiang Kai-shek is recorded jn 
a tribute in the Commons, (Hansard col. 1426. December 14th, 1943), 

I am not concerned with Mr. Townsend's political affiliations—that 
is his own affair—but I am vitally concerned that my professional repu- 
tation should not be impugned in so reputable a journal as the 
Spectator. For this reason I have the temerity to ask you to publish 
this long letter.—Yours faithfully, H. MAactear Bate. 

Ruckinge House, Ruckinge, Nr. Ashford, Kent. 


Industry and the Public Schools 


Sir.—In his article in your issue of April 18th Mr. Lewis says that 
State schools are no longer producing those fit to become managers and 
leaders in industry. He quotes, as his authority, that the men at present 
in command, “at or near retiring age,” cannot pick out, from among 
their latest recruits, those who will occupy their shoes in a few decades’ 
time. That does not surprise me; who would have picked Mr. Churchill 
as future Prime Minister when he had just left school? In any case, 
is it not rather a familiar phenomenon, this habit of old men imagining 
that “the young fellow of today is not what he was in my young days,” 
&e., &e 

Mr. Lewis goes on to ask why the determination to rise to the top by 
a “combination of guts and ability . is so visibly lacking among the 
younger generation.” Is it? Who says so? Mr. Lewis? If s0, 
how does he measure this quality 1 was amused to read your corres- 
pondent E. E. R. Thorpe’s letter on this point. He does not fora 
moment question Mr. Lewis’s statements, but advances as the reason 
that State-schoolchildren are now fairly well fed and provided for, 
Does he thereby imply that public schoolboys are not ? 

Mr. Harry Newman, in an article in The Times Review of Industry 
for February, 1952, quotes a wealth of facts and figures about those 
at present training for management. I will here quote just a short 
extract: 

“ This year it is estimated that 4.000 or more students are reading 
for their Ministry of Education and British Institute of Manage- 
ment Common Intermediate Certificate. From 41 colleges, approved 
for the certificate in 1948-49, the number rose to 56 in 1949-50, and 
last year reached 65, with an additional 15 colleges seeking 
approval of their courses. In a survey for 1948-49 of 120 technical 
colleges it was noted that over 18,000 part-time day and 
evening students were taking either general commercial or protes- 
sional courses out of a total enrolment of 63,137.” 

Part-time, that is the point. Are we lacking in determination? | 
suggest that when we have finished, with our knowledge of industry 
from the * inside * such as Mr. Lewis's protégés can never acquire trom 
accelerated courses, we shall be in a very good position to take up the 
challenge that he keeps talking about.—Yours, &c., 


46 Lynwood Road, Redhill, Surrey KENNETH R. PATRICK. 


Subjunctive Needed 


Sir,— There has been a tendency in recent years to use the indicative 
instead of the subjunctive with expressions such as “it ts important 
that” or “it is essential that.” This is much to be deprecated, and | 
did not expect to find in your paper such an appalling example 4s 


‘it would seem to be imperative that our defences—such as they are— 
against this plague are as strong as we can make them.’ If they 
are as Strong as we can make them, how can it be imperative that they 
should be made so ?—Yours faithfully, G. STREETEN 
The Grange, Ash, Martock, Somerset. Brigadier. 
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9 “All right for Cyclohexyl-Benzothiazyl-sulphenamide, Sir?” 


ason 


for. Don’t worry if you can’t answer. Few people could. Yet tyres and tubes couldn't possibly give 


—_ the extra miles of wear you expect of them without the addition of these 
ee and other chemicals. Tyres and tubes, floor mats, windscreen wiper blades, engine 
ho : 

P mounts, clutch and brake pedals are all improved with Monsanto rubber accelerators and antioxidants. 
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Sen, Thus does Monsanto serve industry which serves mankind. 


They speed up “curing” time of rubber products, add miles and years of service 
when rubber is exposed to air, sun, ice and snow. You'll find Monsanto making important contributions 


in hundreds of other industries, too — performing hundreds of different services. 


#.. %Chemical name for a group of rubber accelerators produced 
rom by Monsanto. Used in the vulcanisation of natural or 


synthetic rubber. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


8 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 


a MONSANTO In association with :— 


d| ; Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montreal. 


as 
ae Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. 


hey 
y Monsanto Chemicals of India Ltd., Bombay. 
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BOOKS OF 
A Goya Disappointment 


This I Saw: The Life and Times of Goya. 
Translated from the French by Katherine Woods. 
Owen : Vision Press. 42s.) 

I was glad when I was asked to review this book. A devoted Goya 

fan, | was happy to read yet another book about that extraordinary, 

fascinating creature. Between 1908 and 1914 I lived most of my 
life in Spain, where Aureliano de Beruete was kind to me. Recog- 
nising my enthusiasm, he helped me to see almost all the fine Goyas; 
the noble owners must have found me a nuisance. Goya's art has so 
possessed me that I would rather be shocked by a bad picture by him 

(like Palafox and his horse) than be pleased by a good picture by any 

other portrait-painter—bar Velasquez. 

It is possible to tell Goya’s most curious story because his friend, 
Martin Zapater, kept his letters. The visit to Italy seemed to fail ; 
at any rate he failed in a competition at Parma, and, twenty-five years 
old, returned to Zaragoza, a mediocrity. Decorations in the Chapel 
of the Virgin del Pilar seemed no more than the using of other men’s 
designs. In 1775 he married Josefa, whose brother, Francisco Bayeu, 
was destined to help him so much and to annoy him a lot. In the 
three years after 1776 he produced thirty cartoons for the tapestry 
works. 

With the portrait of the Conde de Floridablanca in 1783 his career as 
a portrait-painter began. The Infante don Luis was his next patron, 
and Goya painted a large portrait of the family. Then came the 
Duquesa de Osuna, and in 1785 he went to stay with her and painted 
another big family group, a very naive presentation of people sitting 
for their portraits, including a delightful small child perched on a 
cushion. In 1787 he painted frescoes of the Duke of Gandia in the 
Duke of Osuna’s chapel in Valencia, and in that same year he painted 
the exquisite portrait of the Marquese de Pontejos (now in Washing- 
ton). Then came portraits of the King, and in 1789 he was made 
Pintor de Camera. The new King, Charles lV, obviously liked Goya 
and heaped jobs on to him. He became the fashionable portrait- 
painter, and it was then that he painted the lovely Marquesa de la 
Solana and the wonderful portrait of the great tragedienne La Tirana. 
The first portrait of the Duchess of Alba is dated 1795, and I suppose 
it was that amazing and brilliant creature who released Goya's genius, 

In 1793 and 1794 he had that terrible illness (an apoplexy, whatever 
that may be), and he became deaf. He wrote to the Academy asking 
for leave to go to Andalucia and regain his health. In February, 
1794, he declared that he was unable to write, but in the last months of 
1793 he had taken up his brushes again, and he presented a series of 
pictures to the Academy, the ** Popular Diversions.’’ It was as well 
that he had not bothered about his writing, since he could paint these 
original masterpieces, and it is to the credit of the Academy that it 
recognised them as such. He was fifty years old and deaf, and yet the 
Duchess of Alba, who was, in some ways, the most important lady in 
Spain, was still fond of him. He must have had some indescribable 
charm. How much of the bitterness of Los Caprichos is due to the 
exasperation that she caused him will, thank heavens, never be known. 
But the sketch-books do hint at a very human and exciting story. 


By Antonina Vallentin. 
(Peter 
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She died in 1802, and in that year Goya signed no picture, For 
some years he had been producing a surprising number of Portraits, 
and almost as a matter of course they were masterpieces, 

This I Saw is a large, important book which is not only about 
Goya, but about his times ; but I find myself increasingly teased ang 
finally exasperated by the jong list of portraits Goya was painti 
and so very few illustrations. Perhaps it is unfair to say this, for the 
book does not pretend to be what I would have it, but I should like 
to have the list of the portraits mentioned and everyone of them 
reproduced. The author goes at great length into the question as to 
whether Goya wished to insult the Royal Family and Godoy and the 
Government. I remember that Goya came from Zaragoza and was 
therefore extremely obstinate, but I suggest that the Court was very 
nice to him and that he was very nice to it, and that he was perfectly 
delighted to continue painting portraits of that fascinating, rather 
hideous harpy, Maria Louisa. I cannot believe that he for one 
moment bothered about the adulteries of the Queen. I cannot 
really believe that he cared a hoot what she did, as long as she posed 
for him and paid him for his pictures. 

I could easily and willingly dispense with the descriptions of the 
Caprichos, the Proverbios in exchange for the reproductions of the 
best of these wonderful etchings. | happen to know them very well, 
but I cannot recognise the written description of any of them. | 
have re-read the descriptions carefully with the prints in front of me, 
and still | cannot recognise them. It is therefore, I think, fair to say 
that this part of the book is almost useless. But the book would 
become very worth while for a man with my prejudices if an additional 
fifty or sixty plates were added. In fact it would then be a very 
nice possession indeed. It appears that the French has been trans- 
lated into American. Nothing annoys me more than to find that 
** sabre ’’ has been spelt ‘* saber.’ 

Goya was a marvellous artist ; this is not a marvellous book. 

, GERALD KELLY, 


The Poor of India 


My India. By Jim Corbett. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


How fortunate it is that Colonel Jim Corbett, the author of The 
Man-Eaters of Kumaon and The Man-eating Leopard of Rudraprayag, 
has taken up his pen again to portray the Indian scene, and this time 
draws on his great store of memories to introduce us to some of his 
Indian friends. We meet a village headman ; an old Brahmin priest ; 
a British police officer ; an untouchable and his wife ; Sher Singh, 
the boy of eight looking after cattle in a tiger-infested jungle ; Robin, 
** a very wise dog,’’ and the author’s sole companion on many an 
adventure in the jungle ; Sultana, an Indian Robin Hood; 
while intermingled with these portraits are constant tributes to the 
poor agricultural workers—peasants and labourers—who make 
up ninety per cent. of India’s population, ** simple, honest, brave, 
loyal, hard-working souls whose daily prayer to God... is to 
give them security of life and of property to enable them to enjoy 
the fruits of their labours . . . among whom I have lived, and whom 
I love,’ and, we may add, to whom the book is dedicated. 

The author certainly makes his readers understand why he loves 
these simple folk, and he has done an admirable job of promoting 
Indo-British friendship. For those who have spent breath-taking 
hours in reading Colonel Corbett’s previous books, there are in 
My India plenty of his adventures in the jungle pursuing tigers and 
other game. One of the most definite memories of my years in India 
is of sitting spellbound in the smoking-room of Viceroy’s House 
listening to Jim Corbett, the great shikari, and one of the most 
modest men I have ever met, relating stories of encounters with king 
cobras and man-eating tigers before he had become an author. 
I was back in my boyhood in the pages of The Jungle Books, listening 
to a man who probably knew as much about India's wild life and 
how the inhabitants of India’s seven hundred thousand villages exist, 
as anyone living. But, ten years ago, I did not know that Jim Corbett 
could put his experiences on to paper and hold one as spellbound 
by the printed page as he could by word of mouth. 

Like Kipling, Francis Yeats-Brown at his best, F. W. Bain and a 
select few, the author can project rural India before our eyes. He 
took me back to the remote jungle where I heard again the ** ke-ow, 
ke-ow ”’ of the mating peacock ; or to the unendurable heat of a 
summer on the plains ; or to a settlement of untouchables outside a 
village ; or to the always harrowing sight of emancipated pye-dogs 
sniffing at village refuse ; and, above all, he stirred in me again 4 
deep admiration for the patience of the toiler on the Indian soil, 
both man and beast. It is no mean achievement to write a book 
about India without mentioning politics and with hardly an unkind 
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word for anyone except the bania. The author succeeds in making 
s reader share his love for the common folk of India. He achieves 
his object by telling in simple and well-chosen words the stories ofa 
few of those whom he knew so well and with whom he worked. 
book contains useful maps of the districts in which he spent 
most of his seventy years, in summer in the hill-station of Naini Tal, 
in the winter at Kaladhungi, while for twenty strenuous years he 
was in charge of a large entrepdt for transhipping vast quantities of 
coal and merchandise from one railway-gauge to another, at 
Mokamen Ghat, 150 miles east of Benares, in the Gangetic Valley— 
as different an environment from Naini Tal as it would be possible 
to imagine. yor ; 

If one wishes to become an expert in ‘* jungle craft,”’ as in every- 
thing else, One must start early, and in the author’s case he evidently 
knew much about birds and beasts by ** that day of days ’’ when, 
on reaching the age of eight, he was given an old double-barrelled 
muzzie-loader, and was overjoyed when Kunwar Singh, the village 
headman, said to him: ‘* You are no longer a boy, but a man; and 
with this good gun you can go anywhere you like in our jungles and 
never be afraid, provided you learn how to climb trees ’’—advice 
which the young naturalist took to heart. In his chapter on ** Pre- 
Red-Tape Days ’’ Colonel Corbett gives a picture of several splendid 
British public servants who helped the British raj to govern a fifth 
of the human race for so long with only ** a handful ’’ of officials— 
I think less than two thousand British-born civil servants directed 
the whole of the Indian governmental machine with the aid of their 
Indian colleagues. Colonel Corbett writes : 

** When the history of the rise and fall of British imperialism is 
written, due consideration will have to be given to the important 
part red tape played in the fall of the British raj. Both Ramsay 
(General Sir Henry Ramsay) and Anderson (Sir Frederick Anderson) 
served India at a time when red tape was unknown, and their 
popularity and the success of their administration was in great 
measure due to their hands not being tied with it.”’ 

The author evidently agrees with many other admirers of the old 
LCS., who deplored—however inevitable the centralisation of 
authority may have been—the growth in the size of the Secretariat 
in Imperial Delhi, which kept many hundreds of officials chained to 
their desks writing lengthy minutes, instead of, as in the earlier days, 
travelling about and meeting ordinary folk ; the days when justice 
was dispensed by the local official in the mofussil who was largely a 
law unto himself without the necessity of constant reference back to 
Delhi. Mahatma Gandhi once said to me that half the large 
governmental buildings erected by the British raj were unnecessary, 
and that most of the transactions carried out in them could have 
been better performed by a sensible official seated under a tree, who 
could give quick decisions. 

The author, towards the end of this book, records a ghastly half- 
hour in his small bathroom after a strenuous and hot day spent ona 
coaling platform. He started lathering his head and shoulders 
with soap, and, on opening his eyes to replace the soap on the bath- 
mat, he saw to his horror the head of a cobra projecting up and 
over the end of the bath and within a few inches of his toes. What 
happened to the cobra must be read at length in My India. 1 envy 
those who read Jim Corbett’s book for the first time. 

EVELYN WRENCH. 


Our Mammals 


British Mammals. By L. Harrison Matthews. (Collins. The New 
Naturalist Series. 25s.) 

OF late years there has been something approaching a spate of books 

on birds, yet mammals have been comparatively neglected. As the 

author reminds us, no complete text-book on British mammals 

has been published for at least forty years, and thus the book under 

review is opportune and valuable. 

As might be expected from the author, the work is scholarly and 
the style clear and lucid, so that the non-scientific reader can under- 
Stand without difficulty the many interesting facts and theories set 
down in its pages. It is obvious from this book that Dr. Harrison 
Matthews is a nature-lover besides being a scientist. There are, we 
learn, approximately fifty land mammals in Britain. If the whales 
and the northern seals, such as the Harp seal and the walrus, which 
rarely visit our shores, be added, the list rises to no more than eighty. 
Yet some of these mammals are extremely abundant, and the author 
believes that the population of field-mice exceeds that of man. 

This book imparts information not only on the mammals of the 


Present age, but on those which are now extinct in Britain, some of 


them throughout the world. Perhaps the author is right when he 
excludes, as wild British mammals, the white cattle of Chillingham 
and other places ; he is on less assailable grounds when he describes 
the wild goat of Britain today as of domestic ancestry. There is a 
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tradition, which he may or may not know, that the wild goats which 
haunt the rock-bound coasts of the Isle of Mull had their origin on 
vessels of the Spanish Armada which were wrecked here, the goats 
being carried on these war vessels to provide milk for the seamen. 

It may be news to most of the readers of this book that in A.D. 
962 King Edgar of the Saxons imposed a tribute of 300 wolves 
yearly, the tribute being apparently confined to England and Wales. 
There are various Highland legends concerning the slaying of the 
last wolf in the Highlands circa 1740; in one the animal is said to 
have been slain by Cameron of Lochiel. The bear was exterminated 
centuries before the wolf, but during the Roman occupation bears 
were exported alive from Britain to the Roman circuses. 

Two of the most interesting chapters in the book are on deer and 
seals. The remarkable weather sense in red deer is touched on. 
When deer climb to the high grounds in weather which seems, by 
human standards, to hold little encouragement, it is a sign that 
conditions will quickly improve. Conversely, when deer travel 
down-wind to shelter, it is a sign that a storm of unusual severity is 
about to break. I hoped the author might have had something to 
say on the elevation above sea-level at which the red-deer calf is 
born. On one occasion I came upon a new-born calf at 3,600 feet, 
and have reason to suppose that at times a deer calf may be born 
as high as 4,000 feet on the Cairngorm Hills. 

In the chapter on British seals the author has interesting things to 
say concerning the power of the Atlantic seal (halichoerus grypus) 
of prolonged submergence at considerable depths. This seal, he 
says, can remain submerged for about twenty minutes. It has been 
found that, directly the seal dives, the rate of its heart-beat is reduced 
from 150 a minute to ten a minute. This slow rate is maintained 
throughout the animal's dive, and is not increased, however active 
the seal’s movements may be. The sluggish heart-beat and circula- 
tion-rate evidently retard the consumption of precious oxygen. 

In his description of the breeding-places of the grey or Atlantic 
seal the impression is given that he considers the North Rona colony 
exceptional in that here the seals are land-animals during the breed- 
ing season. But, indeed, this type of colony is the normal one in the 
Hebrides. On Gasker hundreds of seals mate and have their young 
as high as a hundred feet above the sea, and the same holds true of 
the Hasker colony, and to a lesser extent of the Shillay communal 
nursery. 

in his chapter on hares, rabbits and rodents the author makes 
some interesting remarks on the Raasay vole. This Hebridean vole 
is at least twice the weight of its relative on the mainland. Another 
very distinct sub-species is the Skomer vole, found only on the island 
of Skomer off the Pembrokeshire coast. So tame are the Skomer 
voles that, when taken from a box-trap, they will sit in the human 
hand, wash their faces and eat a proffered crumb. One had hoped 
to hear something of melanism in the blue hare, which, as the late 
Duke of Portland showed, was not uncommon in the hares of his 
deer-forest of Langwell in Caithness. 

The photographs, some of them in colour, others in black and 
ahite, are of a uniformly high standard, and there are also ninety-two 
figures in the text. The get-up of the book equals the high standard 
set by earlier volumes in the New Naturalist series. 

No naturalist in Britain today can afford to be without this 
volume. SETON GORDON, 
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Spacious Days 
When I was a Child. By Edward Hulton. (Cresset Press, 183,) 


CHILDHOOD memories begin, for most people, with a series of isolated 
snapshots, stills rather than moving pictures ; and of the snapsho 
themselves it is generally hard to tell how many are truly a 
immediately remembered and how many are indirectly recalled Aun. 
ories of memories, offprints, as it were, of the original impression The 
difference between the direct and the indirect recollection is vividh 
though rarely, made plain when in middle life a very early oman 
is roused for the first time by an encounter, a scent or a taste H 
is even more rare for the very early snapshot to become a sequence 
for the immobile image to take on that lively continuity of action 
and relation to surroundings which characterises later memories, And 
it is rarest of all for childish memories to be recalled in later life 
with just the same impact, unsophisticated by later knowledge, ag 
that of the events which they embody. ; 

Mr. Hulton’s book of childhood reminiscences is an amalgam 
of rarities. Connected and quite obviously genuine memories, 
originals rather than offprints, sequences rather than snapshots 
running back to the age of three or less, make him at forty-five 
surely the youngest of first-hand authorities on the days before 
the first Great War. They are recalled with the directness of the 
innocent eye, while the adult author, a skilful impresario in the 
background, places them in that setting of which the innocent eye 
itself myst necessarily have been unconscious. Child and impresario 
grow nearer together as the book progresses, and something of the 
special quality of the earlier chapters is accordingly lost; but by 
that time the interest has in some measure shifted from the small 
Teddy Hulton and his family circle to a wider social scene, and 
though its nature has changed its intensity remains. 

This is, indeed, a fascinating book. It lacks one element— 
poetry; Mr. Hulton’s early-rising sun, illuminating so steadily 
and brightly what to most people remains dim or fitful, seems to 
have dried the dew on the grass. But it is fascinating as a character 
study. The formidable and on the whole dislikable ** Dada,’ the 
enchanting and no doubt exasperating **‘ Mama ’’ would either of 
them make a novelist’s reputation ; fascinating as the picture of a 
more highly-coloured age, near yet infinitely remote. (Any tendency 
to nostalgia on the part of a feminine reader is, however, firmly 
checked by Mr. Hulton’s frequent references to the clothes of the 
era. Today it would take quite a severe chronic illness to inflict 
as much sheer physical misery as did Mrs. Hulton’s corsets and 
shoes and strangulating high-boned collars.) 

It abounds in excellent anecdotes and vivid vignettes. It is 
written with a total lack of self-importance or egotism, with great 
warmth of sympathy, with tolerance and with humour. It will 
appeal, one imagines, to a wide circle of readers, but particularly 
to those of two age-groups ; to Mr. Hulton’s close contemporaries, 
reflecting with some astonishment on the world which they unwit- 
tingly and semi-consciously shared with him, and to his elders, 
comparing the child’s-eye view of that world with their own adult 
or adolescent recollections. It will also serve as a cautionary guide 
to parents, to whom the notion of being perhaps so very well 
remembered by the very young may come as a salutary shock. 

HONOR CROOME. 


A Pole in Russia 


A Reluctant Traveller in Russia. By Tadeusz Wittlin. (William 
Hodge. 15s.) 

Books about Russia written by Poles have a quality which dis 
tinguishes them from the writings of other nations on this subject. 
They are pervaded by a sense of national tragedy which is outside 
the experience and beyond the comprehension of nearly all of us, 
and A Reluctant Traveller in Russia is no exception to this rule. 
The book records its author’s experiences between his escape east- 
ward from German-occupied Warsaw and his re-emergence some 
years later across the Caspian in Persia as a member of General 
Anders’ Army. 

When Mr. Wittlin states that ** the nightmare reality of a Soviet 
prison is not easily grasped by the mentality of a Briton,’’ we should 
accept the veiled reproach while being grateful for the allowances 
which he makes for us. But it is hard to decide whether the case 
which he makes by implication is strengthened or not by the allega- 
tion that a British censor was prepared to suppress written refet- 
ences to a British sergeant, known to be in Russian hands, in order 
not to ** upset our great Ally.’’ There is real poignancy in his 


account of Polish refugees giving the clenched-fist salute to impassive 
Soviet sentries as they trudged eastward into the Russian Zone of 
their freshly-partitioned country. 


And the author gives us some 
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vivid pictures of life in Soviet prisons and in the Siberian camps. 
In particular, his description of fire sweeping across the tundra is 
quite magnificent, as is the fight between an Uzbek and a Kirghiz, 
preceded by a succession of shrewdly-graded obscenities which 
culminate in the final, unforgivable epithet of ** Intellectual.”’ 

But Mr. Wittlin’s characters, particularly his Russians, tend to be 
stylised, and do not stand out as individuals from the pages of his 
book. This detracts from the value of the narrative, and may well 
spring from the perhaps unconscious tendency to personify the 
qualities of ignorance, primitive brutality and utter faithlessness 
waich bitter experience has taught the Poles to associate with their 
Asiatic neighbours. There are lighter touches—in no country but 
Russia could two men have spent an idyllic night on a bandstand, 
** like currants in a bun,”’ protected from the cold by three vast, 
female, professional hot-water-bottles. And I am prepared to 
believe that ‘* Breath of Stalin *’ was, in fact, the favourite State- 
manufactured perfume of Mr. Wittlin’s day. | am surprised, how- 
ever, that anyone, least of all a Pole, should assert that ** Russian 
orchestras are perhaps the best in the world.’’ This book is depress- 
ing ; it is a chronicle of survival and contains scarcely a hint of hope 
for the future. But it is a facet of the truth about Russia seen from 
a particular angle, and it should be read. 

RICHARD CHANCELLOR, 


“The Nineteenth Century ” 


Nineteenth Century Opinion. Compiled and edited by Michael 
Goodwin. (Penguin Books. 2s. 6d.) 


IN March, 1877, when The Nineteenth Century was started, upper- 
middle-class standards were dominant in Britain. The political 
ascendancy of this class was a phenomenon unique in our history, 
and as long as it lasted the serious and solemn monthly reviews 
enjoyed great prestige and wielded immense influence. Some 
illustrious men, it is true, found them boring and held aloof ; Disraeli, 
for example, preferred to express himself through the medium of 
fiction which appealed more to women. But Gladstone, Tennyson, 
Shaftesbury, Huxley, Ruskin, William Morris, Ouida and Oscar 
Wilde were only a few among the many who sent their contributions 
to the editor of The Nineteenth Century and were grateful for the 
platform he provided. Mr. Goodwin, the compiler of this anthology 
of extracts from the first fifty volumes of that review between 1877 
and 1901, has given no actount of its circulation figures during its 
heyday. It would have been interesting to know how they com- 
pared with The Cornhill’s figure of 100,000. In other respects, 
however, the compiler has executed his task with skill and discern- 
ment. His extracts are divided into sections which illustrate the 
social conscience of the age, the feminist and the religious contro- 
versies, the public taste, and ideas of government and of empire. 

The founder of The Nineteenth Century, James Knowles, had 
little time for the lighter side of life. His background was undis- 
tinguished. He was an architect and the son of an architect, and he 
left school at the age of fifteen. He built Aldworth for Tennyson, 
whose close friend he became ; he also laid out Leicester Square for 
its landlord. Introduced by Tennyson to Gladstone, he used his 
personal charm to gather round himself a glittering galaxy of famous 
men and women. He amassed a fortune; entertained Royalty ; 
and was described by the Queen of the Netherlands as the fourth 
estate of the realm. He loved to encourage young men, and a very 
shy undergraduate contributor might find himself invited to dine 
with the powerful editor : ** No party, you understand ! All quite 
informal. Only Mr. Gladstone and the Duke of Argyll.’’ 

Knowles discovered his bent in 1868, when he founded the Meta- 
physical Society. At full strength it numbered sixty-two. It was an 
extraordinary association of remarkable men—churchmen, Catholics, 
agnostics, statesmen, philosophers, scientists, economists, poets and 
historians. Knowles was its secretary, and the society met always 
at his villa at Clapham. Its aim was to seek some kind of reconcilia- 
tion between the two major schisms which divided English thought 
at that time. One battle was being fought between religion and 
science ; another between the intuitional and empirical schools of 
philosophy. Before the society was dissolved in 1880, Knowles had 
become intimate with all its members, and they became his most 
valued contributors. He exerted a considerable influence in the 
formation of opinion, principally about the political implications of 
new currents of thought. 

Mr. Goodwin’s extracts reflect the spirit of the age as only con- 
temporary documents can. In 1878 we find Gladstone arguing 
that the masses are irresponsible and largely unteachable: ** It is 
written in legible characters, and with a pen of iron, on the rock of 
human destiny, that within the domain of practical politics the 
people must in the main remain passive." 

In the same year Mrs. Sutherland Ofr declared that ** the one fatal 
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result of feminine emancipation *’ would be not merely the dest 
tion in women of the power of love, but the withering away ao 
possibility in the male sex as well. T. H. Huxley enjoyed tiltin 
Bishops for ** immoral *’ offences against ** scientific ethics ” ~ 
the oddest contribution was from the pen of the Russian ak 
Prince Peter Kropotkin, in 1887. Arguing that a study of mankind 
** from the biological point of view *’ must teach men that Com 
munist anarchy is the best, and, indeed, the only defensible form of 
social organisation, he wrote : ** The librarian of the British Museum 
does not ask the reader what have been his previous services to 
society. He simply gives him the books he requires,”’ This 
delightful anthology is piquant, instructive and entertaining. 
PHILIP Macys, 


Savoy and Soho 
Madeleine Grown Up. By Mrs. Robert Henrey. (Dent. 15s.) 


Mrs Rosert Henrey has the power of the glittering eye. You may 
have little or no liking for the scenes and the people of whom she 
writes ; you may grow tired of the silky, scented things which are so 
prominent among her values, the lingerie and the exquisite Chanel, 
the crépe de Chine flounces, the rather dismaying negation of intel. 
lectual standards, the assumption (perhaps unintentional) that money 
makes the man, the wearisome banality of those who live in great 
hotels ; but she holds you all the same. And she does it by virtue 
of a torrential sincerity and energy of style that sweep away your 
feeble complaints of oddities in her punctuation and lapses in her 
grammar. 

On we go, from the single room in Soho to the blatant suites at the 
Savoy, sharing in some degree the vanities and the hopes of the 
manicurist Madeleine. We cannot skip anything; not even the 
fragile and rustling beauties of the Galeries Lafayette, where we walk 
with Madeleine and her future husband, the masterful, blue-eyed 
Robert. Even the Hollywood touch, the slightly vulgar delight in 
expénsive clothes and shoes, the rhapsody on ‘* a lovely house-coat ” 
worn by the mistress of a City financier, the stuffy world of shaded 
lights and of tables for two ; even these things are transfigured and 
lifted into the brilliance of a significant reality by sheer literary skill, 
And there is a not unwelcome change of scene and society at Pau, 
where Madeleine is treated for pleurisy. 

In her depiction of character Mrs. Henrey seldom fai!s to produce 
a vivid, indeed a memorable, effect. The characters themselves are 
not infrequently worthless and exasperating, and their babble 
occasionally passes the limit of bearable inanity. It takes a writer 
of Mrs. Henrey’s powers to make us read about them at all. Nor 
does it seem to strike Mrs. Henrey that mere luxury, without the 
sanction of breeding and elegance, may be repellently vulgar; or 
that we do not commonly think of Hollywood producers and “* oil 
kings ’’ as people to whom the epithet ** famous ”’ belongs by right, 
But we should remember that Mrs. Henrey, although she writes a 
fluent and resourceful English, is a Frenchwoman, with a literary 
method which is emphatically that of realism. Her great gifts are 
those of a representational, not an analytical, writer. If we cannot 
share her delight when a page comes round with *‘* the prettiest 
boxes,’” each containing ‘* an imitation orchid . . . which one could 
wear all the winter against a fur collar,’’ that is because we are not 
adequately sophisticated or not sufficiently tolerant of the toys and 
the joys of Vanity Fair. Yet even this, however boorish it may seem, 
is a tribute to the skill of Mrs. Henrey. The orchid may be imitation, 
but the life is real. 

This is the second volume of Mrs. Robert Henrey’s autobiography. 
The first was The Little Madeleine. 1 think it may be doubted 
whether Mrs. Henrey has again risen to the same level. Certainly 
there is no diminution of literary brilliance, but there is undoubtedly 
a diminution in the literary value of her material. And yet the story 
is told with a vitality and liveliness of detail which cannot be with- 
stood ; a story which is neither befogged through an excess of 
refinement nor perfused with a false romanticism. If the paradox 
may be allowed, | would say that Mrs. Henrey possesses the art of 
being sincere. It is the gift of description, above everything else, 
which makes her so remarkable ; even when she describes things 
and events which, upon the face of them, are perniciously trivial ; and 
even when “* life ’’ appears to be adequately represented by golden- 
haired girls dancing with guardsmen, and shoes of ** still-born calf ; 
invite a rhapsody. 

This is a story of gratified ambition, of courage and energy rew arded 
and of happy romance ; but our sympathy and affection are not 80 
deeply moved as they were by the littke Madeleine of Montmartre. 
Something has been subtracted ; something is disturbingly absent. 
Perhaps it is the reassuring touch of satire that would have put the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world in their proper place. 

C. E, VUuLLIAMY. 
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Fiction 
The Holy Sinner. By Thomas Mann. (Secker and Warburg. 15s.) 
Doting. By Henry Green. (Hogarth Press. 11s. 6d.) 
Silver Wings. By E. M. Butler. (Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) 


The House by the Canal. By Georges Simenon. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 

CHILLED, perhaps, by his labours on Doctor Faustus, Dr. Thomas 
Mann has chosen a warm, almost rollicking tone for his much 
briefer legend of a child of incest who became Pope at some unspeci- 
fied point in the Dark Ages. His publisher is anxious to emphasise 
this change, and certainly The Holy Sinner is lighter reading ; Chateau 
Beaurepaire, the birthplace of the fated boy and girl twins who love 
One another, is a troubadour’s setting, and there are times when we 
are reminded of Aucassin and Nicolette. But however much Dr. 
Mann might like to be a troubadour, he is too much preoccupied 
with sin and morality to embark on such a career at this stage; it 
is through the mouth of a mediaeval monk that he tells his story. 

His text is that ** where there is a blemish there is nobility. Base- 
ness shows no blemish.’’ So the issue of incestuous love at Beaure- 
paire, a handsome young man rejoicing in the Rabelaisian name of 
Grigorss, grows up with knightly qualities which lead him to defend, 
and later to marry, a princess who turns out to be his mother. With 
this double enormity of incest to atone for, he spends seventeen 
years on a rock in conditions of solitude which outdo those of any 
hermit or stylite of whom we have knowledge. At the end of this 
period an act of divine intervention at Rome secures his election as 
Pope. If the knighthood of his youth was the product of his sinful 
Origin, the saintliness of his mature years thus springs from his own, 
even greater sin. 

There are memorable and splendidly told episodes in The Holy 
Sinner, of which the most successful are perhaps the hero's combat 
with his mother’s most dangerous suitor, and his liberation from the 
isolated rock. The whole narrative is assured and unmistakably the 
work of Dr. Thomas Mann, if only because we have tasted every 
one of these ingredients before. The problem of sin and greatness 
is the subject, not only of Doctor Faustus, but of Buddenbrooks, 
Tie Maxzic Mountain and Death in Venice. The ** mark on the 
forehead,’’ which distinguishes the Holy Sinner’s parents, is to be 
found with similar significance in four other stories written between 
1906 and 1949. The Byronic isolation of the hero is not very differ- 
ent frora that of Dr. Mann’s Joseph, of his Goethe in Lotte in Weimar 
and of Adrian in Doctor Faustus. What ts new is the jocular affecta- 
tion of an archaic style. This, too, we have met before, in Doctor 
Faustus, but only in the mouth of the Lutheran Devil and for a few 
pages at a stretch. The mixture is otherwise much the same, and 
the tedium is enough to spoil our pleasure in the scattered evidences 
of a great talent. 

Even the protean-Mr. Henry Green seems to be in danger of 
repeating himself under the pressure of his past achievements. 
Doting, \ike Nothing, seems to imply an awareness of powers only 
partially exercised ; if we are going to interest ourselves in characters 
and emotions like these—Mr. Green seems to say—why, the fact is 
they go like this. Mr. and Mrs. Henderson are middle-aged members 
of the middle class, and it may be symptomatic of abdication in that 
old-fashioned order that they are immune from the time-honoured 
bourgeois preoccupation with money, solidity and status. Their 
anxieties are feverish, but limited to their hold on one another, to 
their sexual attractiveness in general and to a denial of the approach 
of old age. Under the sway of these hopes and fears the protagon- 
ists of Doting show themselves capable of all the malice, disloyalty 
and chicanery which their ancestors (described by Balzac and Dickens, 
but not by Mr. Green) exerted in pursuit of grosser and more impres- 
sive gain. In his relentless investigation of every twist and turn of 
their manoeuvring, Mr. Green shows a brilliance and sureness of 
touch which few, if any, of his contemporaries could equal, but for 
that reason alone we must demand a change of scene in his next 
novel. The provisional title might be Something. 

Silver Wings is an extremely neat story told with great skill on the 
model of Les Faux-Monnayeurs by Andié Gide. We are first presented 
with a brief triangular love-story in which there is a compelling 
element of the uncanny which invites further comment. We are 
next given an Oxford professor's analysis of the story which throws 
light on its origins ; but in the third and final part of Silver Wings 
this analysis is proved to be mistaken by the son of two people who 
were the originals of two of the main characters, and we are left 
with the correct explanation. 

M. Georges Simenon offers two short novels in The House by the 
Canal, both about Belgians, the first sordid and compelling, and the 
second no less compelling but with an epic quality which lifts it on 
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to a higher plane. In both M. Simenon succeeds in combining the 
flavour of a locality and a race with emotions which are universa} 
valid. After becoming an international pedlar of international Wares, 
M. Simenon may, it seems, yet become a national poet. 

TANGYE Lean, 


Testament of Seven Lifetimes 


The Forging of 2 Family. By Lord Geddes. (Faber. 25s.) 


Tuis is a very long book. Well it may be, indeed, since into it the 
author packs not only the chronicle of seven generations of Ged 
with much information about the families they married into, py 
also his views on the light which this history throws upon the great 
general problems of the universe. Granny O’Hoy.. (for the 
generations are so distinguished, by the appropriate number after 
the proper name) who disapproved of a shipbuilding family connect. 
ing itself with sheep-farmers, Aunt Harry,, and her strawberry 
preserves, the number of schools from which Eric,, was expelled 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s methods of cabinet-making thus find place 
side by side with the definition of matter, gene banks, the psychic 
continuum and the Pelagian heresy. It is almost with surprise that 
the reader, on reaching p. 405, discovers that ** it is not our purpose 
to attempt to follow in detail from its start... the great adventure 
of the evolution of Life '’: nothing else, he is inclined to feel, has 
been omitted. 


So vast a canvas, so serious a theme, sets the reviewer an arduous 
task. The testament of a lifetime—indeed, of seven lifetimes, for 
Lord Geddes sees his family during this period as a single whole— 
cannot fail to command respect. Yet, as often, the values which the 
author sets out to proclaim may be other than those which the 
reader discovers for himself. For the former, the purpose of the 
book is to use the separate and collective experience of his family 
(or ‘* Ing *’ as he prefers to call it) as evidence to combat the doc- 
trines of humanism at present ** expressed scientifically as dialectical 
materialism and politically as Marxian communism,’’ and to assert 
the divine direction of the universe. He demands that events should 
have meanings. ‘** The importance we attach to the telling of {our 
story of an Ing} *’ he writes in his last chapter ** is that it seems to 
contradict flatly much of the materialistic and in practice atheistic 
thought of our time.’’ There will doubtless be many readers who 
will tind this conclusion acceptable and the processes by which it is 
reached convincing ; but for the majority, surely, the story itself 
will be more rewarding than its interpretation sub specie aeternitatis, 

Such readers, unless they are Scots or genealogists, may omit the 
first, or historical, section as well as the last, or interpretative, to 
concentrate upon the two central books : the detailed record of the 
author’s own generation and that of his parents. These are the 
products of the double Geddes/Anderson cross. This inbreeding 
alarmed contemporary doctors profoundly, and their alarm left a 
lasting mark on the members of Generation Seven. But in fact it 
brought about a distillation of energy and resilience that was to 
carry the family from the back streets of Manchester (to which it 
had been driven in the slump after the Napoleonic wars) to some of 
the highest places in the State. By the end of 1917 Eric, after re- 
Organising transport in all theatres of war, had become First Lord 
of the Admiralty; the author, who refers to himself as Campbell,, 
but is more familiar as Sir Auckland, was Director of Recruiting and 
soon to become Minister of National Sefvice ; their sister, Mrs. 
Chalmers Wilson, had temporarily abandoned medical research 
combined with domesticity to become the first Chief Controller of 
the W.A.A.C.; while Irvine, whose career did not reach its peak 
until later, was already Chairman of the Orient Line. To the historian, 
if not to the moralist, the account .of these war years, when all the 
accumulated vigour of past generations seemed to be at the disposal 
of this group of serious Scots, is by far the most interesting part of 
the book. 

Renewed ill-health and a long fight with blindness were soon to 
remove the author from the centre of affairs. Asa result of a boating 
accident when he was Ambassador to the United States, he found 
himself ‘* at the age of forty-four, with peripheral vision only in 
one eye and no vision at all in the other, left to face the world anew.” 
The Anderson-Geddes qualities reasserted themselves. Not until 
he was blown up by a Vi some twenty years later did he consent to 
go finally blind and relinquish active life. 

How admirable to look back over a completed life, over a com- 
pleted period of family history, and find that it makes sense : how 
fortunate, to be able to set this sense down in black and white! 
It is not necessary to share the author’s convictions, nor even to find 
his pages entirely free from /ongueurs, to regard such an achievement 
with a degree of envy as well as with respect. LeTTICE FOWLER. 
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Shorter Notices 


The Fearless Heart. By Georges Bernanos. 
(The Bodley Head. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts last work of Bernanos, written during 
his fatal illness, is hard to classify. It is 
described as a film scenario, but is in fact 
a chronicle play which might be adapted for 
broadcasting, but which suggests no parti- 
cular suitability to the screen. The speeches 
are long, and the scenes static. It tells of 
the death of sixteen Carmelite nuns at 
Compiégne, in 1794, at the hands of the 
Revolutionaries. The incident is historical, 
but Bernanos’ work is a rehandling of a 
previous film scenario, in its turn based on 
a German novel on the subject. His own 
chief additions to it are a fictitious novice, 
Blanche de la Fort, and the theme of fear, 
which he treats in her person. For Blanche 
is pathologically timorous and deeply 
ashamed of her fear ; yet it is only when she 
comes to accept it and to see that it is as much 
part of her as her religious fervour that she 
is able to overcome it and voluntarily to die 
a martyr’s death. This single motif of her 
transformation is not strong enough to carry 
the rest of the play. For although Bernanos 
has developed the characters of others 
among the nuns, and even suggested an 
interesting clash of interest and personality 
between the prioress and the sub-prioress, 
he has not permitted himself to build up a 
supporting plot. The book, though short, 
is therefore rather tiresome, since one waits 
too long for the dénouement which has been 
too thoroughly prepared. The language of 
the original French is somewhat stiff, and the 
translator, Michael Legat, seems deliberately 
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to have stiffened his English sentences by 
preserving the French syntax. This, though 
no doubt intentional, contributes to the 
faint air of the church hall which pervades 
the work. J. M. COHEN. 


Let's Go Somewhere. By Brian Johnston, 
(Cleaver-Hume Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. BriAN JOHNSTON is a B.B.C. commen- 
tator, who has become more than usually 
well-known to listeners through the series 
of amusing, and at times hair-raising, 
exploits which he undertakes each Saturday 
evening during the ** In Town To-night °’ 
programme. So varied have been the 
experiences which Mr. Johnston has des- 
cribed that regular listeners would not, one 
feels, be in the least surprised to hear him 
speaking from a rocket en route for the 
moon. A man who has lain under express 
trains, charged a barricade of barrels on a 
motor-cycle, been shaved by the Crazy 
Gang, tattooed, hypnotised, bowled at by 
Messrs. Edrich and Compton without losing 
his wicket, must have steady nerves as well 
as a good eye and a strong sense of humour, 
Add to this the ability to give a lucid com- 
mentary while riding on a fire-engine or 
being sawn in half by an illusionist, and you 
have the basic qualifications for a unique 
job. In this book Mr. Johnston takes us 
behind the scenes at many of his more 
alarming adventures, and also deals with 
other aspects of outside broadcasting. One 
is almost glad to be reminded that he at 
times exchanges the hurly-burly of his 
Saturday evenings for the comparatively 
placid, but no less skilful, occupation of a 
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television cricket commentator. This is a 
thoroughly readable, well-illustrated and 
most entertaining book, which should have 
a wide appeal to listeners. =. Coe 


Treasures of a London Temple. (Taylor's 
Foreign Press. 30s.) 


It was fortunate for the Sephardic Jews of 
England that they built their synagogue of 
Bevis Marks and collected its treasures 
during the period of the highest flowering 
of English applied art, the period running 
roughly from the Restoration to the Regency, 
though the examples surviving to be de. 
scribed and illustrated in Treasures of aq 
London Temple are seldom earlier than 1700, 
Though many of these treasures are foreign 
riches—embroideries from Italy, Bohemia 
and even China, silver from Holland, 
Prussia and South America—most interest. 
ing are the pieces in which the English 
tradition has been linked to Jewish needs, 
Thus, there is a circumcision chair in the 
Sheraton style, a silver Chanucah lamp 
made in 1755, and a Seal of the Synagogue 
on which the ** Watcher over Israel *’ is 
accoutred as a_ British Grenadier of 
the reign of George Ill. A_ pleasing 
example of this synthesis, illustrated in the 
earlier descriptions of these treasures by 
Dr. Moses Gaster, is a portrait of the 
Haham or Chief Rabbi of 1689 who sur- 
rounds a luxuriant white Rabbinical beard 
with the fashionable curly brown wig. The 
present book, beautifully illustrated and 
written by men learned in its various subjects, 
should delight not only Jews but all who are 
interested in the singularly rich and varied 
aspects of this period’s art. M. L. 





RAND MINES, 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 
3ist DECEMBER, 1951. 


(INCORPORATED IN THI 
BALANCE SHEET, 


LIMITED 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Share Capital—Registered 2,200,000 Shares of Ss. each, £550,000. Less 49,008 Shares of 5s. each in reserve, 


£12,25 
Issued— 2,150,995 Shares of Ss. each £537,749 
lavestment Reserve——As per Balance Sheet, 3lst December, 1950, £4,648,615. Add—Amount realised by the 
sale of Investments during the year ended 31st December, 1951, less book value thereof and amounts 
written off Investments and Freehold Properties £310,133 4,958,748 
Shareholders— Dividends declared but unpaid, £464,411. Contingency Reserve pending claims for dividends 
forfeited since September, 1939, £105,500. Trustees of the Corner House Pension Fund, £334,000. 
Creditors and Provisions, £382,766 1,786,677 
Exploration Reserve—As per Balance Sheet, 3ist December, 1950, £337,197. Less—Expenditure on Ventures 
charged thereto, £40,524—4296,673. Add—Transfer from Appropriation Account £50,000 346,673 
Appropriation Account—Balance Unappropriated tn pa ag 1,743,566 
Contingent Liabilities 
There are Contingent Liabilities as under, viz To finance and to subscribe for shares in certain under- 
takings To guarantee housing loans to employees. IIl.—For contracts open for the supply of 
Stores, etc. IV.—To guarantee commitments of associated Companies. —_-——— 
£9,373,413 
—_—_—— 
PROPERTY AND ASSETS 
Freehold Properties and Ventures at cost /ess depreciation £2,421 


Shares, Debentures, etc., at or below cost but not exceeding market value, or Directors’ valuation, where not 








5,525,614 





quoted -- - 
Shares in Subsidiary Companies, at or below cost, but not exceeding Directors’ valuation os : 42,888 
Plant, Stores, Vehicles, Furniture, etc., at cost /ess depreciation wo “a rae a 30,509 
Advances to Subsidiary Companies , bat ae nis MA 39,900 
Debtors, Loans and Payments in Advance, etc ‘ a“ mn on ene es 237,832 
Deposits, Fixed and on Call ‘ a pad on 2,086,129 
Government Stocks, etc. " an . = oun - fom 850,645 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand ~ . Bs on on = 111,205 
Dividends to be received on Shareholdings foe e a mm os = 446,270 
£9,373,413 
——— 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 
Taxation £44,075 Balance Unappropriated— 
Forfeited Dividends Account “ 27,261 As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1950... £140,937 
Transfer to Exploration Reserve - 50,000 Balance of Profit and Loss Account— 
Dividend Account For the year ended 31st December, 1951 949,513 
Dividend No. 96 of 3s. 6d. per share, declared Transfer from Shareholders Contingency Reserve 27,300 
12th June, 1951, £376,424. Dividend No. 97 NOTE—The Accounts have been drawn up in 
f 3s. 6d. per share, declared 13th Decem- accordance with the normal practice of the 
ber, 1951, £376,424 = 752,848 Company ; an amount of £310,133 realised by 
Balance | nappropriated the sale of Investments during the year, less 
3ist December, 1951—Carried to Balance book value thereof and amounts written off 
Sheet 5 1,743,566 Investments and Freehold Properties having 
been dealt with through the Investment Reserve 
shown in the Balance Sheet. — 
£2.617,750 £2,617,750 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. Moir & Co., 4, London Wall Buildings, 


London, E.C.2 


COMPANY MEETING 


NORWICH UNION 
SOCIETIES 
ANNUAL MEETINGS 


SPEAKING at the Life Society’s 144th Annual 
Meeting yesterday, the President, Sir Robert 
Bignold, said the net new life business for 
1951 at 444,100,000, an increase of over 
£8,600,000 on 1950, constituted another record 
in the Society's history. In addition to these 
figures policies were issued providing pensions 
of approximately £900,000 per annum, repre- 
senting a capital value of about £10,000,000. 
The mortality experience had again been very 
satisfactory, whilst the expense ratio showed 
an increase of only .7 per cent., despite the 
continued rise in costs of every kind. 

Total funds increased by £6,389,342 during 
the year to £86,650,481, the net interest return 
being £3 17s. 8d. per cent., an increase of Is. 
per cent. 

At the 154th Annual Meeting of the Fire 
Society, the Chairman, Sir Robert Bignold, 
said the total 1951 premium income at 
£12,964,208 had advanced by £2,138,.185, and 
was the highest in the Society’s history. Fire 
premiums increased by £803,127 to £6,451,903, 
the resulting profit being £666,820. 

The accident income had increased by a 
record figure of £1.020,729 to £5,324.933. but 
owing to adverse experience in the Motor and 
Employers’ Liability sections this account 
showed a loss of £81,296. Premiums in the 
Marine Department increased by £314.329 to 
£1.187.372 and £75,000 had been transferred 
to Profit and Loss. Total assets had increased 
by £1.668.174 to £18,024.246. At both meet- 
ings Sir Robert referred to the forthcoming 
retirement of the General Manager. Mr 
W. W. Williamson, on 31st December next 
after nearly 50 years’ wholehearted devotion 
to the interests of the Norwich Union 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 676 


1A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, May 13th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must stamp. _ Solutions 
must be on the form below, the U.S.A. The 
solution and th name of the following issue.} 


bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d 
and none can be accepted from 
published in the 


winner will be 
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Across Was there none. it was asked, and no 
. physician (4, 2. 6.) 
1 Brow nin probably was the last one Copious (8.) 
togeth 8.) 16. Obsequious fellow, with rolling-stock ? 
5, This “ perhaps, needs no water- (8) 
3 bottk (6.) is They may have been from the Portu 
9. Graphite accurately { the past 8.) guese 7.) 
10. Some current affair, no doubt 6.) j Souls of pocts dead and gone. What 
12. Itsy everyone says so. (7.) nave ve known?" (Keats.) (7.) 
13. What's ‘aprened to the ‘airpin (7 0) Broken can? Just see about it. (6.) 
14. Simon ts between equality and dels : Worn out (6.) 
a2) 
17. Ad among t Solution to 
6) 
ae 7) Crossword No. 674 
\ 2.) «3 4 
| le | 
1 § aclinati ‘ecD tomPpoSieR 
e viv Ri Me 
% S t. 6) Love mOosSALC 
swt Ma C) fs 0 
ext 4.) iF t (irTrecrT 
oq. sM@isMe 
Down len’ ERM 1'S 
a ) a A 
l te mostly i OM mM MiIN OS 
 « iRgicom A E 
Lox ‘ ts CO.) TALLIS St er 
4. Hos sOint in Bt 4 4c Ma 
6. Puts ang appearance 7 MAT U ERs TY 
tt . nhers< r — - 
; aon { about — 8.) i€ @ RlitMe 
get 1 plac n ugosiar rs ap — 
it’s d ~~ fier PRE Sit Sc END 








Solution on May 16 


The winner of Crossword No. 674 is: Miss E. M. Bancrort, Barry- 


more, Crossways, Shenfield, Essex. 
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Here's something that 
you can do this very 
minute—help a child whose young 
life is being wrecked by cruelty, 
by enrolling as a Friend of the 
N.S.P.c.c. All it involves is a pro- 
mise to send 5/- a year —a book 
of stamps will do. 


N-S-P-C-C 


PLEASE ENROL AS A FRIEND TODAY 
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The National Society for the Pre- 
ventionofCrueltyto Children needs 
your help more than ever. It is the 
only body whose particular busi- 
ness it is to act in cases of cruelty. 
It only prosecutes in the last resort 

— help and advice always come 
first. 
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To the NS.P.CA 
a friend of the N.S.P.C.C. 
-.a year (or more if I want to). 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
D24 


VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARF, W.C.2. 
7 enclose my first contribution 


Please enrol me as 
and promise to subscribe 


(stock capiTacs PLease) 








We Speak for 
the Children 


5,000 Girls and Boys 
now in our care 


67,000 already received 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WALFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, Lordon, S.E.!I 











f 
oe —--- 


SKIPTON. 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
NEW RATES OF INTEREST 


PAID UP 1 DEPOSITS ae 
SHARES 2} ' (INDIVIDUAL) 2 0 


(No Restrictions up to £5,000) 
SUBSCRIPTION SHARES (‘*#¥larly monthiv) 3% 


Income Tax paid by the Society in all cases 
Head Office: HIGH ST., SKIPTON 





























IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Uncorporated by Royal Charter 1939) 


THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
DR. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.=.S. 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions, It is 
a centre for research and information on cancer and carries on continuous and 
systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. 
ledge has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK 
Subscriptions should be sent to Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, 
F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
FORM OF BEQUEST 


President 
Chairman of the Council 
Director 


LEGACIES, 


I hereby bequeath the sum of £ 


Research Fund (Treasurer Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S.), at Royal College 
Inn Fields 
Jirect that the Treasurer 


of Surecons of England, Lincoln's 
purpose of Scientific Research, and I 
be a good discharge for such legacy 


Our know- 


to the Imperial Cancer 


W.C.2, for the 
s receipt shall 


London 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Wirt the £150,000,000 electricity loan off 
the stocks the gilt-edged market is now con- 
solidating its recent advance. That, in my 
view, is as much as can reasonably be 
expected for some time ahead. There is 
plenty of the new electricity scrip to be 
peddled out by public departments as and 
when opportunities occur, and there are 
doubtless other trustee borre ‘rs waiting 
in the wings. Some new stiniuius is now 
required to set gilt-edged prices on a fresh 
rise and, as I see things, that could only 
come from fresh evidence of a substantial 
improvement in our balance of payments 
position. The pound, on all the indications, 
is making good progress but he would be a 
bold man who would declare that it is over 
its difficulties. 


L.C.I. Dividend Decision 


Among the recent crop of dividend in- 
creases which have helped to sustain con- 
fidence in the industrial equity market has 
been the decision by Imperial Chemical 
Industries to raise the Ordinary dividend for 
1951 from 12 per cent. to 13 per cent. 
Although the higher final dividend is not 
payable on the 10,093,023 new shares which 
were issued as ‘* rights ’’ in February at 
40s. 6d. each, the market assumes that it is 
the board's intention to establish 13 per 
cent. as the rate on the total capital. It is 
certainly justified in doing so by reference to 
the latest earnings figures, which show 
earnings on the increased issued Ordinary 
capital of over 40 per cent. Following the 
sharp increase in profits reported for 1950 
the 1951 figures show a further surprisingly 
sharp advance. Group profit, after depre- 
ciation but before charging taxation, jumped 
last year from just over £31 million to over 
£40 million, and although taxation has 
called for over £16,550,000, against 
£12,455,000, the net income of the parent 
company has risen from £16,844,000 to 
£20,382,000. As usual, there are large allo- 
cations to obsolescence and assets replace- 
ment reserve and to stock replacement 
reserve, the latter transfer having been 
increased from £4 million to £7 million, all 
of which indicates the immense financial 
strength which the group is building up. 
What stockholders will be edger to know 
from the chairman in his annual statement 
is whether last year’s peak earnings can be 
maintained. I doubt whether they can. 
At 43s. 6d. LC.1. £1 Ordinary units are 
offering the attractive yield of over 6 per 
cent. on the 13 per cent. dividend. In spite 
of the prospect of some falling-away in 
earnings the dividend should remain well 
covered, and I regard the units as worth 
inclusion in any portfolio. 

Distillers’ New Stock 

The big surprise of the week has been the 
announcement of ingenious new financing 
proposals by the Distillers Company. Instead 
of making a straight ** rights *”’ issue of new 
Ordinary shares the Distillers’ directors are 
issuing £10 million of comparatively short- 
dated 5 per cent. stock at par with attractive 
conversion rights. The new stock will be 
convertible into 4s. Ordinary shares of the 
company between 1952 and 1957 on terms 
which vary from year to year, giving an 
equivalent conversion price of 17s. 3d. for 


the first conversion option exercisable later 
this year, with gradually increasing prices 
ranging from 17s. 10$d. in 1953 to 20s. in 
1957. With the Ordinaries at present stand- 
ing in the market around 18s. 3d. the con- 
version option has an immediate value, and 
although the plan puts a certain weight on 
the price of the equity capital it seems to me 
to be extremely likely that the market quo- 
tation will be such as to ensure conversion 
on a large scale within the next two years. 
Distillers is a progressive and expanding 
group, and the possibility of an increase in 
dividend, which will justify a higher price 
for the shares, cannot be ruled out. It can 
also be assumed that it is the board’s hope 
that much of the stock will be converted with 
the minimum of delay. Although not every 
industrial company is so favourably placed 
to issue a convertible stock along these lines, 
I shall be surprised if we do not see other new 
financing arrangements adopting this tech- 
nique in the near future. Distillers’ £10 
million of 5 per cent. loan stock will be 
offered for public subscription on May 13th, 
with preferential consideration to the com- 
pany’s 60,000 odd Preference and Ordinary 
stockholders and to the group’s employees. 
The stock is already assured of an over- 
whelming success, and I advise anyone who 
has a pink form to make use of it. The 
reasons for the stock’s popularity are 
obvious. On the one hand it offers the 
attractions, from the fixed-interest stand- 
point, of a 5 per cent. yield on an investment 
with a twelve-year life with its interest covered 
thirteen times over. On the other, it offers the 
right, exercisable over a five-year period, of 
conversion on attractive terms into one of 
the soundest of industrial equity shares. 


De Havilland Expansion 

There are all the authentic marks of rapid 
expansion in the latest accounts of De 
Havilland Aircraft. In the group balance- 
sheet stock and work in progress has risen 
from £9,400,000 to £12,600,000 and cus- 
tomers’ deposits from £3,200,000 to 
£4,300,000. In his annual statement Mr. 
F. T. Hearle discloses that the group’s 
order book now amounts to some £85 mil- 
lion. It is clear that the peak of the group’s 
production programme is still some way off, 
and the chairman makes it plain that at its 
height production is bound to involve the 
company in substantial temporary borrow- 
ings. Group trading profits for the year to 
September 30th, 1951, were up from 
£1,601,612 to £2,297,293, and on an in- 
creased capital a dividend rate has been 
established of 74 per cent. At 28s. De 
Havilland £1 Ordinary units offer a return 
of only 5} per cent., which is rather less than 
can now be got on many other leading 
industrial equities. This return attests the 
strength of the company’s position from 
both the technical and financial angles and 
to the favourable earnings outlook. 


Cunard Dividend Surprise 

Mindful of the cautious attitude towards 
dividends adopted by the board and also of 
the increasingly competitive conditions in 
the North Atlantic trade, few stockholders 
in the Cunard Steam Ship Company had 
dared to hope for a further increase in 
dividend this year, The board’s announce- 


1952 


ment of a payment of 15 per cent. for 195] 
against the 124 per cent. rate to which it 
was raised from 10 per cent. a year ago, has, 
therefore, come as an agreeable surprise, It 
is especially so, in that the decision to raisg 
the distribution has been taken in face of g 
falling-off in operating profits. The 
liminary figures show that the surplus for 
the group, struck after providing for depre. 
ciation and taxation, was down last year 
from £3,477,619 to £3,351,937. Since the 
United Kingdom tax provision was 
£3,693,027, against £4,918,238, it appears 
that operating results were about £1,350,000 
less than in 1950, Although we shall have 
to wait for the full accounts for an explana. 
tion of this change, stockholders will recalj 
that in his annual statement last year Mr, 
F. A. Bates forecast that the 1951 results 
would fall short of the peak figures of the 
preceding year. Higher costs must have 
affected net operating results, to say nothing 
of keener competition of both passenger and 
cargo on the North Atlantic routes. 

In assessing the significance of the dividend 
increase due weight must be given to the 
ample cover for the rate now announced, 
While the net amount absorbed by the 
Preference and Ordinary dividend payments 
is only £685,000, another £1 million is trans- 
ferred to reserves of the parent company and 
£1,450,413 is being retained by the sub 
sidiaries. Earnings on the Ordinary capital, 
on the basis of the 1951 figures, work out at 
about 80 per cent., so that only a setback of 
very substantial proportions could jeopardise 
the 15 per cent. rate. Following the profit 
and dividend announcement Cunard £1 
Ordinary units have moved up 2s. to 36s. 6d., 
at which the yield is approximately 8 per 
cent. Setting the recent fall in freight rates 
and the uncertainties of the outlook against 
the strong dividend cover I regard the units 
as very fairly valued. 


Union-Castle Bonus 


Another dividend decision in the shipping 
world which, although good in itself, has 
fallen short of some recent market forecasts 
is that of the Union-Castle Steamship Com- 
pany to raise its Ordinary distribution from 
10 per cent. to 12} per cent. Flanking the 
dividend increase is an intimation that 
Treasury consent has been obtained to the 
capitalisation of £2,740,000 of the company’s 
general reserve for the purpose of distribut- 
ing a one-for-one free bonus to the Ordinary 
stockholders. This will have the effect of 
doubling the Ordinary capital to £5,480,000, 
but even at this level it will still be small in 
relation to the large asset values of the group. 
Last year’s net profit of Union-Castle was 
down from £1,478,579 to £1,287,926. This 
somewhat surprising result was wholly due 
to higher operating costs. An increase in the 
profits of the group from £1,578,641 to 
£1,783,039 reflected an appreciable increase 
in the earnings of King Line, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary. On the Stock Exchange 
the dividend and bonus announcement 
proved the signal for sales by disappointed 
speculators, the £1 Ordinary units falling 
sharply from 45s. 3d. to 41s. 3d. Later, 
however, wiser counsels prevailed and invest- 
ment buying brought a rally to 43s. This 
seems to me a level at which Union-Castle 
£1 Ordinary units, yielding 6 per cent. ona 
dividend covered about nine times by last 
year’s earnings, are worth considering as 4 
long-term holding. They represent good 
value for money as a shipping investment. 
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RITIS ENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker . ndon, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere. Write for 
WrANCER PA ATIENT (6273). Poor woman 
t lone, but unable to afford 
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STLEY’S, of ere STREET 
London, 8.W.1. Pipe specialists. 
Pire Repairs (any make). Meerschaum 
pipes, old or new, purchased. 
“NAREERS as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
J tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries. Rapid postal 
courses. Brochures 3d.—Secrerary, Southern 
Training College, Brightor 5. 
Eve T PRICES PAID for Coins and 
Medals, especially collections and gold 
Sat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Bulletin, 6d 











B. A. Seasy, Lro., 65, Great >, meena St.. 
London, W.1 (Tel.: LAN. 3677. 
NVISIBLE MENDING on all garments 
7-day Service, Hosiery Mending—3-day 
Service Post or call.—Bew INVISIBLE 
Menvers, Lrp., 2 New Bond St., W.1 
N ANNEQUINS world-famous Luci 
- Clayton Appoiz sane nts Bureau 
mn Models wi a free consul 
to any girl r training for 
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t modern career. Oxtc rd 
wil MAY. 0667. 
SELLING your fur 
\ r send it for a 
invited.—-D. Curwen. Dept. “ S,’ . Mel- 
combe Street (opposite Lest Property Office). 
Baker Street 7.1 «Est. over 30 years) 
dea cae ae York has been a 
' Sherry city since the XVI Century and 
Id fine sherries there since 1664 
2 a case of four quarter bottles 
one of each of our most popular wines 
(Cloister Cream, Cloister Fino, Old Bridge 
Amentillado and Mirador Dry 8. African.) 
rriage paid J. & G. Ouvprrerp, Lro., Bin 
208, St. Sampson's Square, York 
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our pouch—and say “TOM LONG"! 
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SHOPPING BY POST 
Bes* DAYS are best becun on porr 
made from New Season's §& h 
Oatmeal 150 recipe ls. 6d Free Price 
Lis Garrion Mitts, Wishaw (8), Scot- 
and 
XY EW Irish 
iN Ss le i 
(Db) i 
» ft. x 
CONWAY "la 
ton Road, London, 
pean ACHUTES 1 
Ss White « 
> in. x 132 in 
4 6d 8 pane 
Rose r Light 
150 ine 
8 pa 6d 
rt ack 
28 e 
N.l¢é 


GARDENING 
6 @!LUGAWAY IS DEATH TO 
» AND SNAILS Harmless to 
In SLUGAWAY, C contribute 
1 ' 


SLUGS 

















mar for en's well-bein s 
potent that it these pests withot 
a e yet is absolutely harmless to gr 
9s, Children, birds, cats and dogs 
SLUGAW AY never stales or perishes but 
retains its effectiveness indefinitely It i 
clean and simple to use, practically odour- 
less Dust it wherever slugs and snails 
forg gather they'll trouble you no more 
al too: a 1 lb. Carton of SLUG- 
2s. 3d. clears 25 square yards of 


~infeste d territory 7 lb. ba 
; >» bag 25s. Direct from 
c ‘HASE Ltd., 21, Cloche House, Shepperton 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 








] RIGHTON The Royal. Pavilion with 
Regency furniture Open daily in 
Sundays, 10-5. 

NTRAL AFRICA anaes 
CONFERENCE 
convened by The Africa Bureau 
te hear African Kepresentatives from 
Nyasaland & Northern Rhodesia 
Lady Pakenham, Rt. Hon. A. Creech Jones 
and Mr. Dingle Foot will preside. 
2 p.m Setuaon. 3 MAY, Livingst one 
Ha 42, Broadway, S.W 
; SOME SE krs WILL BE AVAILABLE TO 
THE PUBLIC 


showing space 


I UAL-PU eee ROOMS 







saving furni ture designed and arranced 
for pre ; view from 
April 2ist-} & Son, 196, 


Tottenham C 
All party 


| Dar AL P AY. 
4 Friday, May 9, 7 p.m. 


Public Meeting, 
Central Hall, 





Westm peakers: Irene Ward. M.P., 
Edith kill, Mrs. Clement Davies 
Chair azalet-Keir Admission free 
Reserved 2s r from Campaign 
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St., S.W.l 
Mainly pi 
in France 
Manet, Rencir 
§. Sat. 9.30-1 
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—— MAX BEERBOHM Exhibition Also 
paintings ry —— e 
Leicester Gatteries, Leicester Sq 5.30 
Sats. 10-1 
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YTNIVERSITY OF LONDON A course | 





) of three lectures entitied ** Los albores 
de la lirica romanica: las jaryas romances 
en las muwassahas "’ will be given by Sefior 
Don Emilio Garcia Go mez (Spanish 
Academy) at 5.3@€ p.m. on 1, 15th apd 
16th May at King’s College, Strand, W.C.2. | 
The lectures will be delivered in Spanish 
Admission free, without t t James 


Henderson, Academic Registra 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Vaughan William 










Tilney, M.P., and R.\ 

man: Canon 

manity King 

7 p.m 

2s. 6d., c 

20, Buckingham Street i 


EDUCATIONAL 





A eens IVE and SECRETARIAL 
RAINING at Sr I E 
TARIAL LLE 2 Ark 
London, N.W.3 (HAM 
and day student Sper 
for graduate Active appointments 
Appl » Tue Vice-PRIncIPAL, 


= ent t 
W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.) 
SHRIDGE Course 
Defence 
Foreign 








Willis 

Aust alia a's 

His Excellency 
Sir Thomas 
Fee £3 
Ashridge, 


Gaddesden 31 
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aching 
Prepare atic n for 
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a: STi TION f Gen 
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C. D. Parker, “ A., 
Hall, Oxford : 
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the SecRETARY 
Eaton Square 





LITERARY 
MERICAN MAGAZINES Nat. Geog 
Pop. Mechs Fortune. &c., by 
ibscription Send ‘for details 
(SP), 111, Buchanan 
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ries and for 

Ameri an journals.—Dx Crals, | 
Holycross. T 

for free 


we TE FOR “PROFIT 
Book} THE INSTITUTE 
ce Gate w.s8 





(Dept. 85G) 
FOUR N 
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BIRD AND FROST-PROOF NETS 


Will last years. Fully protects seeds, fruit, 









strawberries, cages Guaranteed _ covers 
fully, 36ft. x 3ft. 5 by 6ft., 10s. 6d.; 
by &ft., 15s.; by 16ft. 3 
by 24ft. 43s T « 


Paid 


RA 
Sat ARE MESH 
AND BEAN TRAINING” 
Any Sizes. CRICKET. T 
“ URROT NOS, me res 
GOLF NET LOGUE 


FRE 

UTTON, NETMAKER, SIDCUP, KENT 
QW MV AUDI DID IDI NL SS 
NATIONAL — but 
VATIONALISED 

The National Children’s 
still has to raise its own 
and the need for funds is 
as ever. An carnest appeal is made 


for continued support. Legacies 
and covenanted gifts are particularly 


solicited 
NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Chief Offices : 
HIGHBURY | PARK, 
3 N.S. 
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MAN'NNC'ND A 
Rubber Reducing 


CORSETS \ > 
Try this perfect, all-rubber ( \ 
. ms ut fcure i i i \ SA 


QDADAAPAAIUAV AIA? 









lagain } / 
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i STYLE 4 
ivallable in these popu- 
§ 1 f tively mot ride up 
whe w it stockings 
Style Roll- - 30 — Style 4: High Waisted 
on Sesien Girdle with hookside 
Style 2: Girdle with fastening as illus- 
Sin zip for 2 « ‘ated. Reduces 
fuller ficure that “ Spare 63 5 
Style 3: Wrapround Tyre” 
cirdle with All-rubber uplift bras- 
hookside fast- /. siere with deep 
ening ¢ «s 50 “ midriff band 21 2 
Postage 34. on all garments. Money refunded 
n full uf not comp elely satialied. Send next-to- 
skin waist and hip measure ents Jirect to the 


Vanufacturers 


ALSTONS CORSETRY 


Dept. SP. 19 Seaside Road, Eastbourne 

















A NEW FORM OF 
= SAFE 
INVESTMENT 


ENDOWMENT 
SHARES AT 


*De e ¥ 
£2°11°3 % 
EQUAL TO £4°17°6 % Gross 

income Tax paid by the Society 


PLUS A 
GUARANTEED BONUS 


FULL PARTICULARS 
ON APPLICATION TO 


AND 


HAST 
AST SUSSEX 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 


#ST 1831 
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